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MEMO: To The Entire Sales Force 
FROM: General Sales Manager 








Convenient Overnight 
Service to and From 
Hundreds of Points 


Typical overnight Pullman sleep- 
ing Car service means you Can get 
into your berth early,even though 
your train leaves late— and you 
can sleep to a reasonable rising 
hour, even though your train 
arrives early. Even though the 
trip takes only 5 or 6 hours— 
you can get a full night's sleep 
n your Pullman, without the 
loss of a single business hour! 





More Comfort 
At Little Extra Cost 


Taking an entire Pullman section 
on an average 300-mile trip costs 
bur little more than the price of 
a lower. But it pays big dividends 
in added comfort and in the way 
men feel the next day—in the 
rested, energetic way they go 
about their business. Illustrated 
here is Pullman's single occu 

pancy section, with the new con- 
vertuble dressing space, affording 
additional comfort and conven 

ience, at mo increase in price! 


Copyright 1939, The Pullman Company 











ORE and more companies are making Pull! 
man a “‘must’’ for their salesmen — espe 
cially on overnight trips. 


Good business sense is the reason. There just 
isn't any point in wasting working hours in travel, 
when it can be avoided. Overnight Pullman service 
enables salesmen to cover the same distance while 
they sleep... without losing a single business hour! 


Equally important is the salesman’s energy, his 
fitness for the job. Obviously, a long daytime trip 
will rob him of that “razor-edge” feeling 


But, by using Pullman's overnight service, he can 
gain precious hours of sleep defore the train departs! 
And continue his sleep after early morning arrival! 
He'll greet the next day, relaxed and refreshed! 


Do you know the extent of this Pullman overnight 
sleeping car service? We'll be glad to send you, 
for your executives and salesmen, a booklet em 
phasizing the use of overnight service, so that they 
may be thoroughly acquainted with the comforts, 
savings of business time and the conveniences 
afforded through rail and Pullman travel. 


For your copy of “How to Get Nine Hours 
Sleep on a Six Hour Trip,” write to Dept. BW-2, 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Users of glass and ceramic machinery, con- 
veyors, bakery ovens, projectors, die-casting 
equipment, and other mechanisms in which 
high temperatures are encountered, are finding 
lubricants containing “dag” colloidal graphite 


the ideal solution to their lubrication problems. 


Now available in smaller particle size, “dag” 
furnishes stable suspensions in volatile petro- 
leum and other fluids. Thus, with the quick 
evaporation of the carrier fluid, a dry lubricat- 


ing film of pure “dag” colloidal graphite is left. 


Combining physically with metal surfaces with- 
out dusting or flaking off, “dag” is chemically 
non-gumming, odorless, impervious to 
. AND RETAINS ITS 
UNCHANGED 


inert, 
oxidation, economical . 
LUBRICATING PROPERTIES 


under all operating conditions. 


A note on your letterhead will bring Technical 
Bulletin 130 containing details on the use of 
“dag” for high temperature lubrication. 

a 


“Dag” colloidal graphite is furnished in concen- 
trated form especially suitable for blending in 
H. T. lubricants. 
supplier how he may blend “dag” with his 


We will gladly show your oil 


present oil for increased efficiency. 
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ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
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BUSINESS WEE! 


Generally speaking, retail sales repre 
one of our more phleqmatic phenome 


They are not temperamental like 


| stock market, and usually they are 


to move up or down. So far this year t 
trend has been encouraging, with 


which 


gests that consumer purchasing pe 


erate gains over last year 


| has been holding up well. The Fa 


season always brings a spurt in 

but this year department stores like 
one on this week's cover are watching to 
see if the curve swings up the way 
ought to, or whether the recent dro} 


stock prices will send it on a bender 


Axis 

THis WEEK'S Busines 
Weex’s Foreign Editor, in Budapes 
uncovers the story of how the Rome 


CABLE from 


Berlin axis is actually working out. Mus 


to 


the arms of Great Britain by any means 


| but there’s evidence aplenty that he’s 


fretting considerably under the voke 
Hitler’s domination, p. 49. 


Digging In 


| Juan Marcn, Franco's biggest backer 


the recent war in Spain, is now likely 
hecome the dominant factor in recon 


structing the commerce of Franco Spair 


|p. 52... The Washington story on 


what's in the wind for tax revision, p. 15 
All's quiet on the gypsum front, p. 32 
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7 OU see, not only is my secretary a STENO- 

TYPIST, but we have Stenotype typists. So 
my secretary handles all my dictation—you know, 
she knows my ways—but these typists do the tran- 
scribing, for they can read any and all Stenotype 
notes. That, you see, is because Stenotype notes are 
printed—machine printed.” 


So aside from the value Stenotypy gives you in 
machine speed and accuracy, you gain another “‘effi- 
ciency value” of practically inestimable worth in 
interchangeability of notes. 


You’ve had the experience—every executive has— 
of dictating your very heart out for a whole after- 
noon, only to have your secretary become sick before 
she’d made even a good start on transcribing her 











“A pretty pickle, eh? . . You say the 
girl who took your dictation last 
night is not down this morning?” 


“Yes—but that won't hold me up a 
minute. In fact, those letters are 
probably on my desk right now— 
transcribed by another girl.” 

















notes. Result—you had to pick up all the loose ends 
you’d thrown away and do it all over again. 


But STENOTYPY, with its inferchangeability of 
notes, alters the whole picture. You can give all your 
dictation to your secretary, but—she is under no 
necessity of transcribing it. As Stenotype notes are 
typed on a tape, they may be torn off and distributed 
from time to time to lower-salaried typists—leaving 
your secretary free for more important secretarial 
duties. 


And that’s not all. As an added precaution, Steno- 
type notes may be filed away for future reference . . . 
to settle, perhaps, some disputed point which may 
arise. As they never vary . . . no matter at what speed 
“taken”... because typed . . . they are readable by 
any Stenotypist for ten... twenty .. . thirty years 
... or as long as the paper hangs together. 


Acompactly written and highly informative booklet for executives 
—STENOTYPY IN YOUR OFFICE — will be sent to you 
promptly on request. No obligation. Simply address Dept. 428-ST. 


The 
Stenotype Company 


4101 South Michigan Avenue... Chicago 


For a more efficient stenographer—ask foria Stenotypist 




















Discover How 


Kimpak 


CREPE WADDING 












Can Help You 
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Use it for New Products... 
to Improve Old Products 


® Consider the use of KIMPAK* for that 
new product you are planning or to add 
new advantages to your present product. 

This pure cellulose fibre product, 
which foremost manufacturers have, 
for years, been using as a packing ma- 
terial, has many unique properties. KIM- 
PAK has a high degree of absorbency 
and porosity to fluids, gas or air; low 
density; laminated structure; flexibility; 
chemical resistance; ability to absorb 
sound and retard heat. Because of these 
numerous qualities KIMPAK is adaptable 
for use with other materials. 

Like other manufacturers, you may 
find it profitable to learn more about 
KIMPAK. For a free portfolio of samples 
mail the coupon below today. 

*Reg. U. 8, Pat- Off. & Foreign Countries 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Sales Offices: 8S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
122 E. 42nd ST.,. NEW YORK CITY 
510 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES 





FREE! 


PORTFOLIO 
OF SAMPLES 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin BW-4-8 





Address nearest sales office listed above: 
Please send us the 1939 Portfolio of KIMPAK. 
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NEW BUSINESS 





What's New? 

Atuminum Lapper Co. offers an alu- 
minum utility ladder, which is so small 
and compact that it can be stored under 
tables or counters, only weighs 54 pounds 
and enables a person of average stature 
to reach as high as eight feet from the 
floor . . . The Genesee Fireplace Grill, 


| made by the Genesee Park Equipment 


Co., is particularly intended for use in 
public recreational parks and for people 
who want permanent cooking grills in 
their own gardens . . . The grill, made 
of gray cast-iron, may be used as a unit 
in itself, or it may be built into a brick, 
stone or concrete fireplace. 


Sales Strut 

CumaLene Co., making a test cam- 
paign in Chicago for its cleanser and 
water softener, is distributing a sample 
consisting of less than one ounce... 
But those ounces will mount up to a lot, 
because the distributors will visit 700,- 
000 homes . . . Issuing a booklet called 
“How to Get Interior Displays Into 
Grey Advertising 
Agency submits 10 types of interior dis- 
plays that “department stores will use,” 
and also 60 ideas from display man- 
. . The Ameri- 


| can News Co., which is the largest mag- 


azine distributor, has finished a two 


| months’ test campaign as a distributor 


of sheet music in the Hartford, Conn., 
area and will gradually extend this 
service to the whole country, using drug 
stores and stationery stores as outlets. 


Bread Basket 


“Now a Sarer Way to Alluring Slen- 
derness,” advertises Standard Brands, 
Inc., for Fleischmann’s yeast—and the 
safer way is to stop other dieting meth- 
ods and eat bread . . . Writing in the 
monthly bulletin of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, Dr. William H. Cath- 


| cant, of the Research Department of 


| the American Institute of Baking, dis- , 


| closes that as far back as 1936 a quantity 


of white, rye, and whole wheat bread 


| was stored in a Brooklyn cold storage 
| freezer for 40 days and was then served 


to the customers in a cafeteria, who 
didn’t know it wasn’t fresh. 


| Awful Lawful 








Josern Drxon Cruciate Co. is entitled 
to use the term “Air Spun” as the trade- 
mark of a pencil, despite previous regis- 
tration of the same mark by Coty, Inc., 
for face and similar powders, according 
to a decision by the U. S. Patent Office, 
now upheld by the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals . . . The New York 
State Unemployment Insurance Appeal 
Board has ruled that caddies are really 
employees of golf clubs and not of indi- 






vidual golfers, and therefore the ¢\hs 
must pay unemployment insuranc: . 
tributions, based on the caddies’ J 
earnings—but the state legislatur: \] 
probably pass a bill exempting cad ‘ies. 


Our Times 


Mit workers and other reside: if 
cotton towns and villages will ask r 
grocers for products in cotton wrap) 
if the Association of Cotton 17 e 
Merchants of New York succeeds a 
drive it has begun to extend the f 
cotton bags as containers for stapl 
ceries ... A new Niagara Falls b 
to replace the famous honeymoon bridge 
that collapsed in January of 1938, has 
been designed by Aymar Embury , 
supervising architect, and is expected to 
be finished in 15 months, at a cost of 
$4,000,000 . . . It will be 1,450 feet long 
(higher and longer than the old one) and 
will be called the Rainbow Bridge 
The boring contract has been finished by 
Sprague & Henwood, and plans and spec- 
ifications have been started on the other 
contracts. 


Add What’s New? 

Wirth tHE siocan, “A nibble—that’s 
all,” Gilles Products Co. offers Roach 
Nibs, which “are sanitary, ready to use, 
open-end feeders containing a gum or 
compound of several foods which is very 
attractive to roaches”; the nibs t 
be tracked by roaches over food; have 
a peculiar attraction for roaches and 
lures them from their hiding places; 
they eat Roach Nibs greedily and go 
back to die”... (Yum yum!) 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey offers 
Rust-Ban, which is said to prevent rust 
and corrosion; it is available in four 
non-drying types: semi-solid, solvent, 
fluid, and semi-fluid; and it may be 
sprayed on, brushed like paint, or ap- 
plied in a bath or in a thin coat by 
machine. 


And 


Tue Apvertisinc Manacers Civp of 
the National Piano Manufacturers As- 
sociation is promoting National Music 
Week, May 8 to 13, in order to level 
out the sales volume of pianos, half 
of which are normally sold in the last 
quarter of each year . . . And manufac- 
turers of dog foods and supplies, some 
of whom are members of the Dog Food 
Division of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, have organized the Na- 
tional Dog Week Association, to expand 
promotion of N. D. W., which has been 
observed every year since "28 . . . And 
the National 


“ 
cant 


Broadcasting Co. has 


. 


signed Max Gordon, theatrical producer, 
to help produce television and radio 
dramas. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





— 


wasHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

Commuters to Warm Springs re- 
port that the President has cooked 
up something to divert attention 
from the present jumble of affairs, 
but Washington’s got the blues. 
Don't take the distemper here too 
seriously. It’s partly spring fever and 
partly, of course, concern about the 
misty business outlook. Then, too, 
the continued strain of watching the 
European teeter-totter and worrying 
about war is beginning to tell. Fin- 
ally. the moody, dispirited attitude 
of many Administration officials is 
compounded of a sense of futility 
and finis. The feel of “going places” 
sustained so long by the New Deal's 
bold spirit has gone. 


Still a New Deal Program 
However, the New Deal is still working 
and hoping for the best—and also spend- 
ing. The noisy efforts of economizers in 
Congress can’t block the only powerful 
offensive that is left to this Administra- 
tion. This was evident this week when 
the economy bloc in the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee refused to try con- 
clusions with the New Dealers and 
agreed to the compromise of $100,000,000 
for WPA. 

Overhauling of Social Security has the 
virtue of pleasing both employers and 
employees and so was embraced by the 
White House. Holding the payroll tax at 
the present level temporarily will be at 
least of negative benefit to business. 

On tax revision and Wagner Act 
amendments, the President is still stub- 
born, will give ground only as he is 
forced to. Politically this course may be 
the smartest. It fits logically into Roose- 
velt’s “let’s think of the people” strategy. 


To Aid Small Business 


{ WILLING-TO-HELP HAND was extended 
to small business men this week. In the 
first specific measure that he has pub- 
licly endorsed since becoming Secretary 
of Commerce, Harry Hopkins got be- 
hind a bill to establish business research 
stations in state universities. There’s a 
question whether four million small busi- 
hess men realize this is what they need— 
or will use—if they get it. No small busi- 
hess men appeared with the professors to 
support the bill at hearings this week. 
The bill would earmark $1,000,000 now 
and climb to a top of $5,000,000 in five 
years for studies of such business prob- 
lems as accounting, consumer demand, 
price trends, trading areas, taxes, etc. 


Trade Groups Opposed 


Trape associations don’t like the new 
proposal. They claim that they already 


fill the bill, that their present activities 
constitute an index of what small busi- 
ness men want in the way of research 
because they have to pay for it. Govern- 
ment money, it will be argued, merely 
projects government bureaucracy by 
well-intentioned people whose work will 
not be tested for its usefulness because 
subsidized. 


Credit Study Pleases More 


SOMETHING THAT COMES CLOSER to being 
a stopper for the complaints of many 
business men is the field study of their 
need for capital financing reported by 
Business Weex in its issue of Mar. 25 
and publicly announced by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission this week. 





Pilgrim’s Progress 


Harrie & Ewing 


Back in 1927-29 Peter Nehemkis, 
Jr. was one of the 200 “guinea pigs” 
participating in Alexander Meikle- 
john’s educational experiment at the 
University of Wisconsin. In 1931 
William O. Douglas spotted him at 
the Yale Law School and put him 
to work on a survey of the causes of 
bankruptcy. After graduation Ne- 
hemkis joined the legal staff of the 
RFC in time to engage in early New 
Deal litigation involving the gold 
clause, NRA, and Section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act. This week young 
Peter Nehemkis started to work as 
special counsel of SEC’s investment 
banking section in charge of the 
study on the need of small business 
for new capital financing. 


On-the-ground regional surveys to be 
made by the commission and the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce will 
head up in hearings before the Tem 
porary National Economic Committee 
about May 1. 

June almost certainly will bring legis 
lation by Congress that is better founded 
than half a dozen bills which are kick- 
ing around in committee rooms at the 
present time. 


Ending Tax Exemption 


Tue House pit permitting reciprocal 
state-federal taxation of salaries of pub- 
lic servants this week passed the Senat« 
Last week’s Court 
had gone a long way toward accomplish 
ing just judicial 
“legislation.” 

Significantly, the new measure, which 
prevents retroactive taxation, passed only 
after a determined effort 
taxation of 


Supreme decisions 


exactly this end by 


to write in a 
measure to permit income 
from federal, state, and local bonds. This 
was dropped on the promise that a sep- 
arate bill to accomplish the 
would be submitted. 


purpose 


Legislation Preferred 


EFrrorts TO Get a law permitting taxation 
of bonds heretofore tax have 
drawn support from an 

source. Congressmen who had demanded 
delay until the Constitution could be 
amended now are beginning to be afraid 
to wait. Their apprehension is that the 
Supreme Court 
income from tax-exempt bonds much as 


exempt 
unexpected 


may legalize taxes on 


it legalized levies on many tax-exempt 
salaries. 

They now think maybe it would be 
better to pass a law at once so that it 
will be certain that such taxation can’t 
be retroactive, so that the bond market 
will be given a stipulated period in which 
to adjust. A high court decision would 
have the effect of changing the whole 
legal status overnight and would cer- 
tainly disrupt the bond 
market. 


Cotton Export Subsidy 


Supsipy OF CoTTON EXPORTS looks prac- 
tically certain. Specific legislation is not 
necessary, but to put the Administra- 
tion’s plan over in a big way, Congress 
will have to vote money. The subsidy 
will include textiles to meet the competi- 
tion of foreign mills supplied with the 
subsidized staple. 

The Senate has passed a bill to return 
to the farms at 5¢ a pound 3,000,000 
bales for which the government paid 
9¢, but that doesn’t mean it will become 
law. The House won't accept it. Objec- 
tions to the bill are (1) the expense, 


government 














SPEEDING UP 


freight shipments on Chesapeake 


and Ohio results from a combi- | 


nation of human efficiency with 
plant and equipment second to 
none. Every time-saving device 
and method known to modern 
railroading is employed to this 
one end—that schedule freight 


arrives on time at its destination. 


Chesapeake and Obio represen- 
tatives, located in all principal 
cities, can show you how this 
service will save your time and 
eliminate your worries. 


CHESAPEAKE 


and Oh LINES 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 
\ 








| driven 








estimated at over $60,000,000, and (2) 
the cost to farmers. 

It’s a remnant of Sen. “Cotton Ed” 
Smith’s bill, and the Administration is 
firmly resolved to shut Sen. Smith, purge 
survivor, out of the picture. Cotton state 
hedging on processing 


legislators are 
taxes but that possibility should be 


reckoned. 


TVA Pro and Con 


Tue report or the TVA investigating 
committee is conclusive only in its apt 
illustration of the old couplet: 
“A man convinced against his will 
“Is of the same opinion still.” 
Viewing the same voluminous evidence, 


| six members found TVA pure as the 


black as 
Partisan 


three found it 
the pit of iniquity (page 14). 


snow, 


| readers, in Congress and out, will find 


in the two versions plenty to bolster 
and little to shake their own prejudices. 
Net result: a stand-off, with the TVA 
marching on. 


Housing Under Fire 


Tue U.S. Hovsine Avruonrtiry is in the 
doghouse. High costs on slum clearance 
construction have been whittled, but are 
still high enough to draw fire from econ- 
omizers like Sen. Tydings. And then 
USHA was rash enough to propose in- 
creasing its salaries in the higher brack- 
ets—a move which always stirs up Con- 
gress. 

So the House cut its administrative 
appropriation for next year by 50% and 
it’s up to Sen. Wagner single-handedly 
to stem the tide. His task will not be 
aided by Administrator Nathan Straus’ 
“tranquil consciousness of effortless su- 
periority” that has rubbed fur the wrong 


| way in all parts of Washington—even, it 





is rumored, in the White House. 


Checkups 


CONGRESS IS SHOWING a disposition to 
check up on the effect of its legislating. 
It’s a healthy sign as applied to laws 
which involve industry as intimately as 
the wage-hour and Walsh-Healey laws. 
Isador Lubin, chief of the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, will have some $60,000 , 


to appraise the costs and benefits of these 
laws. 

Incidentally, that WPA investigation 
will not be all “whitewash” in the hands 
of Rep. Cliff Woodrum, the House’s star 
economizer. Threat of a Congressional 
investigation of the labor board is ex- 
pected to put steam behind the Wagner 
Act amendments. 


_A.F.L.-C.L.0O. Peace Parley Off 








Wits tHe Waaner Act HEARINGS open- 
ing up next week, labor leaders in both 
camps are going to be too busy keeping 
tabs on each other to talk peace. At 
least, that’s half the excuse which was 
offered for postponing the peace parley 
indefinitely in the announcement made 
this week by John Lewis of the Congress 
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Cox of the Roost 


“Dat OLE DAVIL” purge is back . 
the door step. 

Roosevelt succeeded in just « 
of his ten efforts, you rememb 
He beat Rep. John O'Connor 
failed to beat any of the nine Se: 
tors (though the Republicans hy 
one for him). 

Anyway, O’Connor’s defeat, p 
the failure of Driver of Arkans 
to get back, was supposed to g 
him complete control of the Ho 
Rules Committee, putting Saba 
of Illinois in as chairman. B 
Cox from purge-ridden Georgia | 
taken charge of the Rules Com- | 
mittee. Sabath is a figurehe: 
leaving Speaker Bankhead a: | 
Floor Leader Rayburn just as he! 
less as they were with O’Conn 








of Industrial Organizations with the 
currence of Matthew Woll of the A 
ican Federation of Labor. The other 

of the reason: Mr. Lewis’ preoccupa 
throughout this week with negotiat 
for renewing the bituminous wage 
tracts and getting the United Mine 
Workers back into the mines. A.F.L. 
C.1.0. peace parleys will resume “at so. 
mutually satisfactory date.” 


REA Eyes Discounts 

ELecTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 
with misgivings of a new Rural Electrifi 
cation Administration plan of group pur 
chasing for its various projects. Attracte 
by the long-standing quantity disc: 

applying to meter purchases of $100,000 
and more, headquarters at Washington 
is assembling orders from its coopera- 
tives, and will place them for direct 
shipment and billing to the local proj 
ects as often as this amount of business 


will hear 


accumulates. 

So far meters are the only item af 
fected and the general price situation 
meters is well in hand, but should the 
plan be extended to other requirement 
either construction materials or app! 
ances, a messy price war might result 
REA says that it is out to save money 
for the farmer, admits it is apt to explore 
other possibilities. 


Just for Fun 

Not MvucH Money is involved but some- 
body has had the temerity to question 
the use of $85,000 of WPA relief funds 
for pilot training. The question becomes 
more pointed because Congress specified 
in WPA’s 1939 appropriation that no 
relief money was to be used for military 
purposes. 

Possibly the contracts with 13 aviation 
schools are just to teach kids how to fly 
for the fun of the thing. Anyhow, it’ 
O.K. with the President, even though 
relief funds are short. 
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JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


GLatest Preceding Month 6 Months 
Ago 


Week Week Age 
THE INDEX.-- *98.9 99.1 100.4 
PRODUCTION 
* Steel Imgot Operations (% 54.7 56.1 55.1 
* Automobile Production 85,980 89,400 78,705 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $4,051 $3,655 $3,592 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $9,209 $8,332 $10,248 
% Electric Power Output (milion kilowatt-hours) 2,210 2,199 2,244 
ee ee, CR, onc ccheseueetonsh ee es0s Géneecees 3,358 3,382 3,315 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,252 1,278 1,453 


TRADE 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 

Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 

Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) 

Cepper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Bb.)... 2... ccccccecscccccscccsece 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...........cccccccecceccneess 
Sugar qvaw, Golivered Mow Vert, Budon.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Gates Gee, Blew Test, Bad. ccccccccccccccccsccccecececesescccececese 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.). ~~... 6... cece ccc eewecenee “ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)....... 6.200 ccccccceccuncueee 


FINANCE 
Yield—Corporate Bonds (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) 
Yield—U. S. Bonds (average of all issucs due or callable after 12 years) 
Yield—U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Notes ‘ 
Call Leans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 15,965 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 21,594 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks ‘se 3,773 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 1,322 
U. S. Gev’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 10,162 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,246 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 3,382 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,586 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 

50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 

20 Railroads, Pric: Index (Standard Statistics)... 

20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 

90 Stecks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 

Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares) 


124.9 

33.0 

72.1 

95.0 102.1 
847 


92.5 


47.9 


25,405 
$3,665 
$11,000 
2,139 
3,232 
1,307 


98.6 
1,585 





89.6 
21.9 
48.5 
72.4 

635 


* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended April 1. +t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 














‘Spoons ship that comes to Todd . . . returns to service 


as smart and trim as the first day she gracefully slid 
down the ways. There is no magic to it . . . but knowl- 
edge, common sense and experience—the kind of experi- 
ence that has been tested and tempered by time on a 
thousand jobs with which men and ships from every port 
have challenged Todd engineers and skilled workmen. 


Each man is trained to his task. No matter what a ship 


needs, whether it’s new decks or bulkheads, installing or 


Rosins Dry Dock AND Repair Co. . Brooklyn 
Topp Mosirte Dry Docks Inc... . Mobile 
Topp-JOHNSON Dry Docxs INc.. New Orleans 
Topp GaAtveston Dry Docks INC. . Galveston 
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repairing combustion equipment, stepping a new mast 
welding, chipping, painting or any of the many heavy 
“touchy” jobs, it’s all in the day’s work for Todd. Ou: 
men pride themselves on the speed and care with whic! 
they service a vessel. They know what to do and how t 
do it... thoroughly and economically. 

That’s why ships from all over the world proud 
nudge their sleek bows into Todd shipyards for servi 


and attention .. . and get it. 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TIETJEN AND LANG Dry Dock Co. . . Hoboken 
Topp Seatrite Dry Docks INc. . . Seattle 
Topp COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, INC. . New York 
Topp Oi: Burners, Ltp London, Eng. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Business reacts to strain of European crisis that makes short- 


range plans hard to keep, long-range ones hard to start. Quick 


change could follow release of tension. 


DcRING THE PAST WEEK business has 
done very little, the index of general 
activity remaining at 99 for the fourth 
consecutive time as another decline in 
the automobile index was offset by 
rises in other components. Stock and 
commodity markets, however, have done 
a great deal—in the shape of a series 
of sharp declines which carried the vari- 
ous indexes to the year’s lowest point. 


Not All Foreign 


The obvious explanation of these de- 
clines is the European crisis, but it seems 
probable that the disappointing action 
of domestic business has played its réle. 
This is indicated by, among other things, 
the fact that the American averages 
were at or below their low points of last 
September’s war scare, while the London 
stock market was still several points 
higher. As late as a month ago, one might 
have explained this by saying that New 
York was more awake to the dangers of 
the European situation than London, 
but the complete shift in the point of 
view of the British people which observ- 
ers agree has occurred since the fall of 
Prague excludes this hypothesis today. 
Three months of downward drift, or at 
best of sideways movement, in Ameri- 
can business, contrasted with the recov- 
ery in British industry during the same 
period, offers a more reasonable expla- 
nation. 


A British Comparison 

The British recession of late 1937 be- 
gan only a month or two after the 
American recession. By December 1938 
the index of activity compiled by the 
London Economist had cancelled ap- 
proximately 40% of the total gains from 
1932 to 1987—a considerable decline for 
the relatively stable British economy. 
In the two months of January and Feb- 
ruary, however, this index recovered 
25° of its recession losses, and, judging 
by the preliminary figures for March 
and especially the gratifying drop in un- 
employment, this month saw a further 
gain. Doubtless this advance will be 
found to have suffered a check as a re- 


sult of the new crisis; but, even so, it 
must soon be resumed, if only on the 
basis of armament spending alone. The 
worse the tension in Europe, the faster 
must rearmament move. 


Stimulus From Abroad 


What is the significance of this for the 
American economy? Expanding activity 





In the Outlook 


As Bustness Weex’s Foreign Edi- 
tor forecast before he went abroad 
in February, the biggest thing in 
the spring outlook is what he had 
covered last September as the big- 
gest thing in the fall outlook—a 
European “war crisis.” The start 
of the spring crisis found him in 
Berlin, fellow-guest of beaten 
Hacha of Czechoslovakia at the 
Adlon. This week finds him in 
Budapest fresh from a trip through 
Italy. 

Talks with Italian business men, 
with representatives of foreign 
busines» and political interests, 
and with other Business Week 
contacts from Rome north revealed 
what he has cabled from across the 
border for Business Abroad (page 
49): that Italian subservience to 
Berlin started with the “sanctions” 
of the Ethiopian war, that Ger- 
many now has her own men in 
Italian government offices, her own 
soldiers in Italian barracks; that 
Italian business executives are hit 
by German competition; that the 
Italian people would prefer to deal 
with France and England; that 
Mussolini may be trapped, but 
Hitler cannot count on it. 

Thus, from inside Italy and be- 
hind the tight Fascist front, comes 
confirmation of the reports first 
heard in London and Paris, even 
in Berlin: that Italy’s resentment 
may furnish the key to unlock the 
crisis—if it’s not too late. 











in Great Britain and the other leading 
countries whose markets are important 
to our industries is a great factor of 
strength for domestic business. Expand- 
ing activity due to armaments is, in its 
short-run effects, 
greater factor of strength than a healthier 
type of expansion, former 
means that the exports of the country 
in question will be neglected, but that 
its imports will be kept abnormally high. 
In short, the year 1939 should see a net 
stimulus to American industry from 
abroad, if only the political crisis can be 


probably an even 


since the 


quieted. 


If Tension Lets Up 


The crisis cannot continue indefinitely 
at the pitch at which it has held since 
the middle of March. It is impossible now 
to say with assurance whether the early 
1939 solution will be a backing down by 
Hitler on the front at which he is meet- 
ing resistance and a resumption of his 
subtle boring-under tactics at some other 
point while the world rejoices over a re- 
lief that is more apparent than real, or 
whether it will be a breakdown of the 
attempts of Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain to build a large military alliance to 
resist aggression. Whatever the solution, 
it will mean—barring the outbreak of 
war—a clearing up of tension for a long 
enough period to permit American 
finance and business to grope for their 
bearings again and resume the recovery 
movement. 


Crisis Strategy 


As for the possibility of war, the evi- 
dence has not yet rebutted the opinion 
that Hitler and Mussolini, the only men 
likely to launch one, are too well 
acquainted with the mortal danger to 
which it would subject their countries, 
their systems, and themselves, to do so 
except as a last resort. They are, of 
course, prepared to bluff to the last mo- 
ment, to negotiate, to denounce, and to 
use every means of economic and propa- 
gandistic and even quasi-military war 
except outright hostilities against a 
coalition of powers. If this opinion is 

















Monthly Index Declines Further in March 
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Business Week’s Monthly Index of Business Activity for March declined 
to 99.2, as compared with 101.0 for February and 80.2 for March, 1938. 
This was the third consecutive decline in the monthly Index, which now 
stands 5% below the 1938 high of 104.3 in December. 





justified, the world may have a long 
period of crisis still ahead. The cutting 
of the Gordian knot is still far off. 


Pessimism Overdone 


In such a crisis period, short-range 
plans are hard to keep and long-range 
plans hard even to make. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in many Ameri- 
can industries cancellations have been 
almost as frequent as orders since March 
15. Business is back again on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. But the soundest opinion 
is that this pessimism has been overdone. 
The inventory situation and the building 
situation are both much better than they 


were a year ago, when an equally pessi- 
mistic sentiment in the spring somehow 
turned into an effective optimism in the 
early summer. The upturn this year has 
doubtless been postponed for some weeks 
by European events (plus the stagnation 
if net destruction of the business ap- 
peasement policy at home), but, granted 
that the diplomats will find at least a 
temporary solution, it is still going to 
come. 

The forecast previously made that 
April would see the turn is in process of 
being disproved, week by week, but 
within the broader limits of the second 
quarter of 1939 it still holds good. 


Utilities Cooperation Takes Hold 


Filing of the TVA report is the last shot in the 
fight between New Deal and utilities; joint programs 
like those of Electric Bond & Share are the new order. 


MAYBE, AS SOME say, it’s a whitewash. 
Anyhow, the majority report of the Con- 
gressional committee investigating the 
Tennessee Valley Authority—writing a 
clean bill of health—was put in the 
record this week, and that’s that. This 
just about closes the book (considering 
that TVA has arranged to buy out all 
the private utilities with which it now 
competes) on charges and _ counter- 
charges of graft, bad faith, mismanage- 
ment, misleading the public, and doctor- 
ing the power rate “yardstick.” 

After examining 101 witnesses, com- 
piling 6,199 pages of testimony, weigh- 
ing 611 exhibits, and conducting several 
incidental surveys the committee split 
pretty closely along party lines. The 
Democratic majority finds that the half- 
billion dollar, 10-dam project “has al- 


ready demonstrated the value of unified 
river control” and recommends its com- 
pletion. The minority’s bitter report, 
which challenges the majority almost 
every step of the way, won’t get much 
more attention prior to the 1940 cam- 
paign, and probably very little even then. 
The fact is that the public utility in- 
dustry has seen the Administration up- 
held on all major points of its power pol- 
icy which have been taken to law. It 
now sees a Congressional committee up- 
holding the TVA in detail where the 
courts have previously upheld it in prin- 
ciple. All of which strengthens the con- 
viction of many utility leaders that there 
is no alternative but cooperation. 
There is, for example, the statement 
of C. E. Groesbeck, chairman of Electric 
Bond & Share Co., that private com- 





‘ of public ownership (while paying the 
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panies and government power pri 
are more or less directly in compx 
at 140 points and that “the soluti: 
the existing problems lies in coopera 
(BW—Aprl1’39,p13). From the + 
that companies in the Electric B 
Share system have done—and fro: 
pending proposals they have ma 
can be judged what Mr. Groesbeck 1 
by cooperation. 


Cooperation in Practice 

Some examples: Arkansas Pow 
Light purchases TVA juice at who! 
and distributes it to its customers 
Mississippi Power & Light has a si 
plan on the fire. Two Bond & Share 
erties directly in the TVA area 
been sold. Texas Power & Light has 
cluded a deal to sell its properties 
counties to the Lower Colorado R 
Authority and to buy LCRA pow: 
distribute to its customers 
Nebraska Power has offered to buy 
tricity from Nebraska’s “little T\\ 
Central Arizona Light, Idaho P: 
Pacific Power & Light, and Utah P 
& Light for some time have cooperate 
with reclamation districts. Car 
Power & Light is interconnected 
TVA. Northwestern Electric has bought 
small amounts of power from the 
Bonneville project; both Northwestern 
and Pacific Power & Light would like t 
have major contracts with Bonnevil|: 

The Bond & Share companies | 
recognized that publicly-owned gen 
ing stations, once they are built, are gv 
to be used. They figure that it is cheaper 
—for the taxpayers on one hand and fo: 
utility stockholders on the other 
the private company to distribute th 
power generated than it is for the publi 
project to build parallel and competing 
transmission and distribution lines. 

In the cases of at least a couple of the 
federally-financed projects where floo 
control is important and water suppl) 
extremely erratic, the utilities think the 
can be very helpful by rendering star 
by service with their steam plants al 
low water. They assert that they can 


pass on to customers all the real savings 
} 


elsew ere 


taxes that would have to be made up 
someplace else if the private companies 
were displaced) . 


Issue Looms in Bonneville Area 


This matter of cooperation or 1 
cooperation is becoming increasingly im 
portant in the Bonneville area where 
$17,000,000 has been appropriated for 
transmission lines which would duplicate 
private facilities in many instances, and 
where a further appropriation of $15.- 
000,000 is pending. It will become ar 
item once again in the TVA area before 
too long—because the remaining dams, 
particularly Gilbertsville, will, on com- 
pletion, offer a threat of expanding the 
TVA area even as far as St. Louis and 
Cincinnati. 
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Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
The problem of tax revision puts the 
White House on the spot and the Treas- 






ury on a pedestal. 

The President has tried to talk down 
revision by making it appear that in any 
overhauling of corporation taxes small 
business necessarily will get the short 
end of the stick. In due course, however, 
the Treasury Department will explode 
his argument that elimination of the 
taxes on undistributed earnings, excess 
profits, and capital stock will benefit only 
the big fellows and that the difference 
has got to be made up by Everybody, Inc. 

About the only favorable aspect of 
White House influence on the tax situa- 
tion is that Roosevelt has not actually 
called off Sec. Morgenthau and Under- 
secretary Hanes. Both Treasury officials 
are alive to the need of tax revision and 
will go as far as the President will let 
them. That boundary seems to be a 
revision that will produce the same 
amount of revenue as now. 
















| Experts Work Away at Problem 


Substitution of a new graduated scale 
of corporation income taxes for the pres- 
ent levies will, at least, eliminate several 
blanks and enable business to accommo- 
date itself to the load with less friction. 
Neither the scale nor the brackets by 
which a single graduated tax would be 
applied have been worked out in con- 
clusive form. The experts are, of course, 
primarily interested in the “effective” 
rate, which is the rate that the applied 
scale produces as a whole. This involves 
the striking of a nice balance between 
equitable distribution and productivity. 

Morgenthau’s diligent experts are 
plowing ahead steadily on a job which, 
at its present stage, has nothing to do 
with appeasement or politics. It is moti- 
vated simply by a sincere confidence 
that business will benefit and recovery 
will be served by tax revision. 

Polities, of course, can’t and won't be 
kept out of the picture. Rep. Doughton, 
the chairman of the House Ways & 
Means Committee, has considerable 
power to apply the brakes on the Treas- 
ury’s plans if they don’t square with the 
White House. Little will be done in the 
House if he puts his foot down—or rather, 
if Roosevelt, irritated by circumstances 
that may bob up in vital weeks ahead, 
puts his foot down and doesn’t let Mor- 
genthau and Hanes air their proposals. 

Once the ball starts rolling, however, 
Doughton can no longer maintain entire 


































Tax Revision Hangs in the Balance 


Morgenthau and Hanes want to substitute more 
palatable taxes, but the lack of pressure on Congress plays 
into hands of Roosevelt and his “‘do-nothing”’ policy. 


control of the situation. Curiously, the 
preliminary airing of tax proposals hasn't 
yet resulted in much pressure from busi- 
ness men for action. The Administration 
is on the defensive, but is favored by 
the apparent lack of vocal interest in 
revision today. 

The fact that March 15 returns were 
somewhat higher than anticipated doesn’t 
make a very good argument for those 
who would like to see an actual reduction 


in the tax burden. Sentiment in Con- 
gress, if given free expression, would 
favor reduction, but the truth is that 


Treasury estimates of revenue for the 
fiscal year 1940 hit pretty close to the 
mark, and before it winds up this sum- 
mer Congress is sure to add large un- 
budgeted expenditures. Restoration of 
$250,000,000 for farm price parity pay- 
ments, for instance, is regarded as a sure 
thing, while proposed changes in the 
Social Security Act will increase the gov- 
ernment’s cash deficit above Treasury 
estimates by $360,000,000 in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940 and about 
$700,000,000 in the fiscal year 1941. 
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Best news of all to business men was 


Morgenthau’s success in winning the 
President’s support for overhauling the 
social security fiscal set up, the imme 


diate effect of which will be to freeze the 
old age insurance tax at 1% until Jan 
1, 1943. The 
however, resulted largely from cultivation 


Republican 
legislators who lifted the issue out of the 


President's endorsement, 


of popular sentiment by 
muck of the 19386 campaign and since 
then have exerted a powerful influence 
for intelligent, non-partisan consideration 
of means to cure the defects in a desir 
able public policy. 

Credit is freely given to Morgenthau 
for convincing the President of the ripe 
necessity of this step, but there’s a dis 
Morgenthau 
this 


sop to business as a bulwark against de 


position—not shared by 
in Administration quarters to use 
mands for laying open the revenue tax 
laws. But Republicans will, of course, 
take a hand Demo 


crats in driving the wedge. 


with conservative 


Expiring Taxes Furnish Occasion 

Chances for some tax revision would be 
however, if 
June 30 
undistributed 


less than they are, 
taxes didn’t 
porate income and 


excise 
expire and cor 
earn 
ings taxes Dec. 31. Consequently, sooner 
or later the House Ways & Means Com- 
deal 

Only if circumstances become unex- 
pectedly propitious is there much likeli 
hood of the removal of marginal handi- 
caps and irritants from the tax structure. 


mittee must with a tax program. 





Germany Calls It a “World Peril” 





The liner Manhattan arrived in New 
York last week with a fabulous cargo 
of precious metals, frightened out of 
Europe by recent developments. The 
silver bars above, in fact, were only a 





Wide World 
minor part of the cargo, for the gold 


shipment on the Manhattan was the 
largest ever to arrive in the United 
States on a single ship, estimated at 
$60,000,000. 
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Bors represent per cent of U.S. iron & steel 
scrop exports token by leading buyers 


aa 


1933 1934 
EXPORT TONNAGE 


1932 


UNCLE SAM SELLS STEEL SCRAP AS THE WORLD ARMS 


Japon snaps up 50%=— Italy and England vie for second place 


TOTAL EXPORT TONNAGE 
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The Treasury is favorably disposed to 
carrying business losses forward. Three 
years would be the outside. 

Some modification of capital gain and 
loss provisions affecting corporations, 
particularly the limitations on deduction 
of losses, would be welcome, but it’s a 
question whether the President will let 
the Treasury go that far. Capital gain 
and loss provisions with respect to indi- 
viduals are generally considered pretty 
satisfactory despite their complications 
and probably won’t be altered. 


Burden W on’t Be Lightened Much 


Poor man’s politics will bar a reduc- 
tion in the higher individual surtaxes 
though some relief may be accomplished 
by a flank attack for increasing the credit 
for earned income and other proposals 
having to do with the definition of 
earned income. 

There’s little reason to hope for more 
favorable treatment of dividends in the 
hands of stockholders, though action 
along this line would take a premium off 
corporate borrowing and encourage 
equity financing. Finally, there’s not 
much chance for any modification of 
estate and gift taxes. 


Wins Sitdown Damages 


Apex Hosiery Co. wins 
epochal award; C.1.0. union held 
liable for $711,932.55. 


A Feperat pistrict court jury of eight 
women and four men in Philadelphia this 
week set a precedent in labor history by 
finding a union responsible for damages 
done during a sitdown strike. And when 


Judge William H. Kirkpatrick ordered ' 


Branch 1 of the C.1.0.’s American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers and its presi- 
dent to pay the Apex Hosiery Company 
triple damages, or $711,932.55, under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the case seemed 
destined to become as important as the 
Danbury Hatters, Coronado Coal, and 
Fansteel decisions. Fast on the heels of 
the verdict, three Connecticut trucking 
companies preferred charges of Sherman 
Act violation against striking New Eng- 
land truckers. 

Included in the $237,310.85 total 
awarded by the jury—the actual amount 
before multiplied by three—there were 
amounts covering physical damage to 
the plant, equipment and merchandise, 
overhead expenses during the strike, and 


1,058 
64 


1,118 
96 
383 285 
277 365 
4 7 88 

37 31 275 

9 5 143 
180 121 267 


2,104 1936 =: 4,093 


189 
381 
845 


117 
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loss of profits during plant occupancy and 
thereafter until operations could be re- 
sumed. Additional company claims of 
$434,574 were disallowed during the trial 

Coming soon after the Fansteel verdict 
(BW—Mar4'39,p14), the Apex decision 
served further notice on labor 
the sitdown is not good medicine 
whether or not Judge Kirkpatrick's 
triple-damage ruling is upheld on appeal 
M. Herbert Syme, counsel for the un 
announced that the case would be car 
ried to the Supreme Court, if necessary 
He pointed to the case of Coronado Coa! 
Company against the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, in which the Supreme 
Court held in 1925 that although union 
members had dynamited the mines and 
killed a number of persons, there was 1 
Sherman Act violation as long as primary 
intent to interfere with interstate com 
merce had not been proved. 

In the 1908 Danbury Hatters case o! 
Loewe v. Lawlor, the Supreme Court 
confirmed a Sherman Act triple-damag 
verdict of $251,000 against the Hatter 
Union for conspiring to restrain trade by 
instigating a widespread boycott and thus 
providing clear evidence of the intent to 
hamper interstate commerce. 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’ 


> J 


GIVE THEM THE BREAKS...PUT ON THE BRAKES 


The outdoor play season for school children is starting. Right 
now is the time for you to take two steps to insure that none 
of this year’s traffic accidents can be charged to you. 

First, drive carefully. There may be times when heedless 
children will step into your path from between parked cars, 
when you must stop in a flash to avoid a serious or fatal acci- 
dent. Even 25 miles an hour may be far too fast for safety in 
school and residential sections. 


Second, be sure that your car is in perfect mechanical condi- 


tion, ready to respond instantly to any emergency. Of prime 
importance are brakes. Perhaps they need tightening, equaliz 
ing, or new linings. A few dollars spent on repairs may easily 
save you a hundred times what it might cost in mental agony 
and dollars should you be involved in an accident. 
4 4 4 

Do your part in the cause of safety. Always be on the alert 
put on the brakes! 


Give the school girl and boy the breaks 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 


Th? MAY LAN D 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 
to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 























MANY WATER COOLING TOWERS are alter- 
nately wet and dry. This condition is 
favorable to rapid decay. 


DECAY CAN BE PREVENTED by the use 


of pressure-creosoted timber. 


THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION, 
A Koppers Company subsidiary pres- 
sure treats lumber for this special use. 


Gown 


Koppers may also be able to help you in 
any problem involving these products: 
Coal and Coke, Coal Preparation, Coke 
and Gas Plants, Boiler and Industrial 
Electric Power Stations, Industrial 
Chemicals, Creosote, Municipal Incin- 
erators, Castings, Special Machinery, 
Valves, Pipe and Platework, American 
Hammered Piston Rings, D-H-S Bronze, 
Fast’s Couplings, Tarmac Road Tars, 
Roofing, Waterproofing, Ships, Barges, 
Industrial Waste Disposal. 

Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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T. J. Carney, the new president, and D. M. Nelson, new chairman of t 
executive committee and executive vice-president, share the title of “bo 
at Sears, Roebuck now. They’re still close friends in spite of it. 


Sears’ Two Bosses Are Buddies 


Merchandising company adopts rare organi- 
zation plan, giving Carney and Nelson practically equal 
authority, because they are close friends. 


On THE HEELS of Sears, Roebuck’s mov- 
ing up officers all along the line, the Chi- 
cago Business Kibitzers’ Association be- 
gan to worry. How could the shift pos- 
sibly turn out satisfactorily? They rea- 
soned that here are T. J. Carney, the 
new president, and D. M. Nelson, the 
new chairman of the executive committee 
and executive vice-president, practically 
on the identical level of authority. Such 
a setup is universally recognized as im- 
practicable; all the textbooks say so. 

A Chicago bank president taxed 
Chairman R. E. Wood with it one day 
last week. “Which one will give the or- 
ders and which one will take them?” he 
demanded. 

“In the final analysis the president of a 
company is its head man,” said Gen. 
Wood, “but actually there will be mighty 
few orders flying around.” 

“Now, now,” protested the La Salle 
Streeter, “you are old enough to know 
the facts of life. That sort of thing has 
never worked, never will work, and you 

| know it a lot better than I do because 
| you're older.” 

“This time it’s going to work,” de- 
clared the general. “These two men have 


been getting along together for years 
they are intimate personal friends. The 

think alike, each one of them is too fond 
of the other to tread on his toes for all 
the money or power in the world. Each 
one respects the other’s judgment. If w 
didn’t believe it would work, do you 
suppose we'd have set it up this way?” 


It’s Not Dual Control 


Anyone who knows R. E. Wood knows 
he is first of all a realist. Moreover, his 
lifetime training is in straight-line or- 
ganization, and he knows the pitfalls of 
dual control. He declares the Sears setup 
is not dual control, that it is distinct! 
good organization, with Carney the head 
man. His point is that Sears needs two 
men of presidential stature and authority, 
and now for the first time has what it 
has been needing for ever so long. 

Blessed with perfect health, the 
strength of a wheelhorse, and an undi 
luted liking for hard work, Wood has 
nevertheless found the Sears presidency 
a great tax on his physical resources. A 
$500,000,000 business, he believes, puts 
too many drains on the top man’s ener 
gies when operating and merchandising 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany is a mutual company. It is operated 
solely for the benefit of its 29 million 
policyholders, whose life insurance with 
this Company totaled over $22,612,000,000 at the end of 
the past year. 

In 1938, more than $566,300,000 was paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries, and $176,000,000 was added to statutory 
reserves for payment of obligations which will accrue in fu- 
ture years under present policies. Dividends paid in 1938 
amounted to $103,940,000. A still larger sum—$118,042,000 
—has been set aside for dividend payments in 1939. 

Metropolitan has paid, since 1927, more than 
$5,000,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries. 

More than $1,800,000,000 of life insurance protection was 
provided by the 3,330,151 new policies issued during the 


past year. 


HIGHLIGHTS 
OF 1938 








Assets held for the benefit of policyholders and beneficia- 
ries—which include more than 100,000 carefully selected, di- 
versified investments—amount to more than $4,900,000,000. 


As part of its welfare program in 1938, Metropolitan dis- 
tributed 68 million health booklets—an average of 1 every 
half-second—and published monthly health-education adver- 
tisements in magazines whose combined circulation for the 
year was over 300 million copies. 


Metropolitan welcomes every opportunity to provide its 
policyholders with information that will enable them to have 
a clearer understanding of how the Company operates. To 
help accomplish this, the Company is publishing a series of 
educational advertisements in magazines, and seeks in va- 
rious other ways to keep its policyholders informed. A book- 
let, soon to be available, contains a detailed account of 
Metropolitan’s progress in 1938. We shall be glad to send 
you a copy on request. 


Metropolitan’s Business Report for the year ending December 31, 1938. (In accordance with the 
Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department.) 


ASSETS 
Government Securities $933,919,346.89 
U. S. Government 


Canadian Government 


Other Bonds , 

U. S. State and Munici- 
pel... . . « 1197,430,070.53 

Canadian Provincial and 
Municipal 

Railroad 5 

Public Utilities , 

Industrial and Miscella- 
geome. . .- - . « 9G6,500,367.90 


Stocks. 
All brut $24, 588. 78 are 
Preferred or Guaran- 
teed. 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . . 
Farms .. . « + $73,800,886.26 
Other ceseainintas 905,761,237.77 


. $868,608,893.16 
65,310,453.73 
1,768,541,971.29 


104,610,612.32 
590,984,033.71 
589,927,007.34 


88,452,477.37 


979,562,124.03 


526,263,387.92 
392.187,370.22 


Loans on Policies . 
Real Estate Owned . 


Includes real estate for ne use. 
On ee een ee ee 108,817,444.71 


84,974,718.06 
60,181,576.49 
. $4,942,900,416.98 


Premiums outstanding and deferred . 
Interest due and accrued, etc. 
TOTAL . 





LIABILITIES 


Statutory Policy Reserves 
Amount which, with interest and future 
premiums, will assure payment of policy 
claims. 


. $4,317,868,342.00 


Dividends to Policyholders 118,042,832.00 


Set aside for payment for the year 1939 


Reserve for Future Payments on al 


plementary Contracts 90,504,443.44 


Held for Claims 21,155,521.99 


Including claims awaiting eongiatine of 
proof and estimated amount of unre- 
ported claims. 

Other Policy Obligations . 38,480,722.21 

Including reserves for Accident and Health 
Insurance, dividends left with Company, 
premiums paid in advance, etc 

Miscellaneous Liabilities 43,457,484.19 

Liabilities not included above. 

Surplus and General Voluntary Reserve 313,391,071.15 

This serves as a margin of safety—a cush- 

ion against contingencies which cannot 
be foreseen. 
TOTAL 





$4,942,900,416.98 





Total Life Insurance in Force 


Ordinary $11,556,261,130 
Industrial or ee 7,550,316,755 
ee ee ae 3,505,825,709 


TOTAL $22,612,403,594 
Accident and Health Insurance 


Weekly benefits 
Principal sum benefits 


$18,500,602 
$1,449,927,200 


Payments to Beneficiaries and Policyholders 
$241,946,643.12 
260,990, 746.69 
60,703,229.57 
2,715,671.05 


$566,356,290.43 


Ordinary 

Industrial 

Group Life, Health, and Annuities 
Personal Accident and Health 


TOTAL 


Number of new life policies issued . 3,330,151 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Listen, Tom, you're going 
to the Golden Gate 
International Exposition 

this summer... 





Right, and | know what's 

on your mind. While I'm 

in California, I'm going to 

check up on our distribu- 
tor set-up, too! 


That’s a vacation idea, Mr. Eastern Executive, 
which might pay business dividends 


the eastern business executive, 

Bank of America offers this sug- 
gestion: California is the West's great- 
est market. If you are doing business 
in California...if your sales volume is 
not satisfactory...if your distributor 
set-up doesn’t seem adequate...if you 
contemplate building a factory in this 
important area...when you come to 
the Fair allow yourself an extra day or 
two to study your business problem. 
A good way to approach this problem 
when you are in California is to visit 
the head office of Bank of America in 
San Francisco or Los Angeles and talk 
to executives of the Business Exten- 
sion Department. This bank has 494 


branches in 307 California communi- 
ties and its knowledge of California 
and the problems of eastern manufac- 
turers and marketers doing business in 
California is vast and up-to-date. 

just how this knowledge can be of 
value to you can only be ascertained 
in a heart-to-heart talk, 


Blue and gold Bank of America Travel- 
ers Cheques are available through au- 
thorized banks and agencies every- 
where. Carry them when you come to 
California. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {8Y8%.,.% ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


TWO MAIN OFFICES: 
San Francisco... 1 Powell Street 


Los Angeles .. 


. 660 South Spring Street 


London, England, banking office: 12 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 4. 


> 





a — 


Bank of America’s 494th branch located in the heart of Treasure 
Island where it serves the exhibitors and visitors at this great fair, 
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head up to him, as well as accounting . 
finance. Therefore, the job has beer 
all practical purposes parted down 


| middle. Each of the two men is a | 


sized authority on his lifelong speci 


| Either of them would be entirely co: 


| have 


tent to handle the double job as lo: 
his strength held out. 


Department Friction Obviated 


Sears people subscribe to the gen 
profound belief that Carney and Nx 
can work together on no matter 
basis, and really get along well. 1 


been respectively in charg 


operating and merchandising for n 


| The 


years, and it was their joint idea + 
years ago placed the offices of all S 
operating and merchandising execut 
around the edge of a big room in w! 
their assistants and 
perfect peace. Nelson and Carney 
individually pretty proud of that st 
because it took the friction out of a 
inter-departmental relationship that 
naturally generates friction, and that 
always previously generated pk 
Their own offices in this double de; 
ment, up to last January, were on! 
few feet apart, and they drifted in . 
out of each other’s rooms all day | 
When the executive offices were 
modeled a couple of months ago to : 
commodate the new set of officers, Carne) 
and Nelson specified that their ro 
adjoin and have a communicating d 


secretaries sit 


Any caller who sits in discussion \ 
either one is almost sure to have 
other poke his head tentatively thr 
the door and come on in if he k 
the visitor. 


They're Genuine Friends 


The two are really personal friends, 1 
just business personal friends. They ¢ 
together in the same foursome at Ex 
moor. Their assistants assert they 
the inter-office telephone more for n 
ing out-of-hours engagements than 
business, which they prefer to trans 
face to face. 

There is likewise a family friendship 
The Nelsons dine with the Carneys in 


| Wilmette perhaps once a week when bot! 


men are in town, or the Carneys driv 
up to Glencoe for an evening with the 
Nelsons. They call each other Tom and 
Don without that air of forced heart 
ness so often found in commercial first 
naming, and share an unwillingness t 
play bridge except under strong conjuga 


| pressure. Of an afternoon, Mrs. Nelsor 


is apt to take her mending basket and 
go for a visit with Mrs. Carney. 
The two men get along so admirably 


| that they could go to the north woods 


for a two months’ camping trip with no 
other company and have a grand tim 


| of it. They could probably even own 4 


sailboat together without hard feelings 
two can stand a lot of rubbing 
against each other and never generate 4 
really hot spark. 
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End Trucking Bottleneck 

4 priver LEAVING Norfolk, Va., for Mem- 
phis, Tenn., with the gross weight of his 
tractor-trailer combination at 20,000 Ib., 
could head north to Petersburg and then 
eouthwest down the Atlantic Highway to 
Durham, N. C., and be within the high- 
way laws of these states, for Virginia | 
allows a gross weight of 36,000 Ib. on its 
roadways and North Carolina allows 
40.000. But formerly, after Durham, to 
go directly west to Memphis and the 
Mississippi, he would have had to cut 
his load to 18,000 Ib., the old legal 
maximum in Tennessee. On April 1 that 
bottleneck disappeared and the new 
legal limit is 24,000 Ib. Railroad oppo- 
sition to the change has been severe, and 
this new maximum is not as high as that 
which has been recommended by the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials. 

Kentucky, which constitutes another 
bottleneck to North-South trucking, still 
has an 18,000 Ib. limit, but its legis- | 
lature does not meet in regular session | 


} 


this year. 


10¢ a Pullman Trip 

Last YEAR the average passenger on a 

Pullman car paid $3.50 for his reserva- 

tion, traveled 438 miles, and the com- 

pany realized a net earning of 10¢ on his 

trip. The yearly report of Pullman, Inc., 

goes on to say—under traffic and oper- 

ating statistics—that 5,124 cars were | 
operated 818,481,116 miles for a net earn- | 
ing of $1,502,997. The consolidated in- 

come account shows a net earning for 

the company amounting to $2,295,829 
(59¢ a share). 

Besides building box cars, subway 
trains, trolley coaches, day coaches, and | 
regular sleepers, Pullman-Standard built 
52 welded alloy steel sleepers for the | 
Broadway Limited and 62 cars for the | 
Twentieth Century when these extra- 
fare trains were redesigned last year. 


Getting New Car Cheap 


Ficurtnc that a lot of competent car 
drivers will feel the urge this summer 
to visit the Golden Gate International 
Exposition in San Francisco, and realiz- 
ing that a lot of California car buyers 
would like to buy f.o.b. Detroit and save 
money, Roy Butler and James War- 
den, Jr., automobile dealers of San Fran- 
cisco, have organized the Butler-Warden 
Owners Direct Delivery Co. Under this 
plan, a Californian can purchase his car 
through a San Francisco dealer, specify- 
ing delivery at factory. He gives O.D.D. 
authority to select a competent, insured 
man in Detroit who will drive the car to | 
the Coast. Each car is sealed at factory 
with a governor limiting motor and speed. 
Promoters claim that the service will | 
cut practically in half the $200 “trans- 
portation cost” which is added to the 
factory price of the average car sold 
on the West Coast. 


ich 
of TAX OFFICES 


451 PROPERTY TAX OFFICES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


USE 


Addressagraph 


TRAOE MARK 


OPYING names, descriptions, 
C amounts or other information 
on lists, bills, reports, and similar 
forms and communications is not 
confined to tax offices alone. Record 
copying is necessary in any business. 

When these records are copied 
one character at a time, misspell- 
ing, iMegibility, and omissions are 
constant hazards—cause serious 
losses of time, money and good will. 

But Addressograph furnishes 
positive protection against these 
losses! The complete record on the 
Addressograph typing unit is writ- 
ten with one motion—through a 
ribbon, with or without carbon 
copies. No chance for error in copy- 
ing. The work is completely leg- 


ible. Time and money are saved. 
Good will is maintained. 


INVESTIGATE! Take advantage 
of the wide experience of your 
Addressograph representative. He 
will be glad to give you the benefit 
of his knowledge of the most 
efficient methods for handling any 
of the office jobs listed in the 
panel below. Look for the listing, 
“ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY” 
in principal city telephone books. 
If you prefer, write to us at the 
address below. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Obio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 





Advertising 
Collections 
Customer lists 





ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 


(Sime Business and Organization 


Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 


AGENCIES N 


~ 


can profit by 


records Stockholder lists 
—and in GOVERNMENT: 
Assessment records 
Licenses 
Motor vehicle registration 
Payroll 
Relief 
Tax collection 
Public service bills 
Voters’ lists 





PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“Addressograph” is a trade mark registered in the United States Patent Office. 














“Goeringsteel” on the March 


German state-owned company expands with Hit- 


ler’s conquests. 


Beginning as a steelmaker, it now pro- 


duces finished goods, and distributes and transports. 


“GOERINGSTEEL” is a cable address with 
which German industry is getting increas- 
ingly familar. The Nazi high command 
intends that this new company shall, 
within a few years, become the dominant 
factor in the German steel, machinery 
and munitions industries. Austrian steel 
production is already controlled by the 
Goering trust up to 90%, and the field 
marshal’s militant business executives 
will not miss the opportunity of annex- 
ing some of the steel and arms plants in 
“protected” Bohemia and Slovakia. The 
world-famous Skoda and Witkowitz 
works are the most attractive part of 
the Czech spoil. 

The “Reichswerke Hermann Goering” 
were founded in June, 1937, as a govern- 
ment-owned company with the specific 
and limited purpose of exploiting Ger- 
many’s low-grade iron ore in the Salz- 
gitter district (near Hanover) and in 
South Germany. State initiative and op- 
eration in this particular case were moti- 


vated by two reasons: (1) profitable ex- 
ploitation of the poor ores was not pos- 
sible on a commercial basis, and (2) the 
size of the enterprise was such that no 
sufficient private capital could be found 
for its financing. 


Anschluss Brings Riches 


The limited purpose was soon lost in 
Hitler’s “dry conquests.” The Austrian 
Anschluss gave a fresh stimulus to the 
expansion of the Hermann Goering Works 
when its titular head and his advisers 
seized Greater Germany’s richest ore de- 
posit, the Erzberg in Styria, and added 
these holdings to the poor ores of north- 
ern and southern Germany. The Goering 
Trust also acquired control over some of 
Austria’s leading steel, machinery, and 
automobile plants, including the only 
Austrian automobile factory—the Steyr- 
Daimler-Puch A.G. Consequently, eight 
out of the 11 subsidiary companies, con- 
trolled by the Goering Trust, are lo- 
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cated in Austria. The latest additio: 
the purchase of a controlling inter 
the Alpine Montangesellschaft—oy 
of the “Erzberg’—from the Verei 
Stahlwerke, Germany’s biggest steel 
ufacturers. In Germany proper the ( 
ing Trust took over from the Reic! 
well-known arms and munitions cor 
—Rheinmetall-Borsig A.G. 

The Goering Trust is thus rapid), 
veloping into an industrial octopus 
its tenacles extended far into the fie! 
finished goods production, and eve: 
transportation and distribution thro 
absorption of the Danube Steamship « 
and companies for the distributio: 
gasoline and benzol. The reasons for | 
expansionist policy of the trust are { 
fold. It was found necessary to a: 
more profitable units to compensate fo 
the loss which would probably ensu 
the Reich-owned company restrained 
activity to the low-grade ores; 
the “dynamic” personality of Hermann 
Goering drives him to do all things in a 
“big way,” be it the creation of the Ger 
man Air Force or of a new steel industry 


seconaly 


Iron Ore Output Is to Soar 


Under the present program, the first 
blast furnaces in the Salzgitter district 
will start operation by the end of 1939 
This year iron ore output will reach : 
million tons (against 2 million tons ir 
1938). All of it is being shipped for 








HERMANN GOERING REICH STEEL WORKS 


Capital— 400 Million Marks 
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The percentages indicate the proportion of stock 
controlled by the Hermann Goering Works 
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Fully Equipped 








Last month Beverly Hills, Calif., 
outfitted all its traffic cops with can- 
did cameras, to help them catch traf- 
fic law offenders. This month’s new 
wrinkle is the outfitting of all mo- 





torcycle cops with two-way radio 
sets. The set runs on the motorcycle 
battery. The driver can talk over it 
as he rides. It has a speaking range 
of about 15 miles. 





smelting to the Ruhr. The final program 
calls for an output of 20 to 21 million 
tons of iron ore (total output of Ger- 
many in 1938 was only 11 million tons) 
of which 6 million tons will still be 
shipped to the Ruhr while the remaining 
15 million tons will be converted on the 
spot into 4 million tons pig iron (Ger- 
many’s 1938 output of pig iron was 18.6 
million tons) . 

For the exploitation of the much richer 
iron deposits of the Austrian Erzberg, the 
Goering Trust has formed a subsidiary 
company, the Hermann Goering Works 
at Linz on the Danube where this ore will 
be smelted. It may also handle the poor 
“Dogger ore” from southern Germany. 
Construction of the Linz works was 
started a few weeks after the Anschluss 
and is making rapid progress. The pro- 
jected annual capacity at Linz is one 
million tons. 

Present capitalization of the Hermann 
Goering Steel Works is 400 million marks, 
which makes it the third biggest corpora- 
tion in Germany (the I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie, the chemical trust, is No. 1, and the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke No. 2). Out of 
270 million marks common stock, the 
Reich owns 245 million, while 25 million 
were subscribed by heavy industries or 
paid to former owners of private mines in 
the Salzgitter district which were taken 
over by the Goering Trust under a 
special law. 

Of the 130 million marks preferred 


stock, 95 million was forced on the ma- 
chinery industry and the German crafts- 
men’s organization as “future consumers 
of steel the Hermann Goering 
Works.” In this compulsory “private” 
participation, every machinery manufac- 
turer had to subscribe shares at the ratio 
of 50 marks ($20) per person employed. 


Will Trust Annex Any Mines? 


German business executives are spec- 
ulating whether and how the aggressive 
state-owned concern will seek further ex- 
pansion. They see possibilities in two 


from 


directions. First, unlike other big Ger- | 
man steel concerns, the Hermann Goering | 


Works have no coke and coal base of their 


own and are dependent on coal purchases | 


from the Ruhr mines. They may, there- 


fore, “annex” some of these mines unless | 


they prefer to swap Salzgitter ore against 
Ruhr coal or coke or for their own blast 
furnaces. Second, there is the question of 
the future relation between the Goering 
Trust and the new giant “Volkswagen” 
automobile plant of the Labor Front, 
which is rapidly nearing completion at 
Fallersleben, less than 50 miles from 
Salzgitter, and will enter the volume au- 
tomobile market some time in 1940. It 
is natural that the trust should be the 
main, perhaps the only, supplier of steel 
for Fallersleben. Besides, Goering’s state- 
capitalistic concern might try to bring 
the “socialist” Fallersleben plant under 
its direct control. 


ITS QUIETER 
OUT HERE THAN 
IN MY OFFICE ! 


N° wonder he’s sitting in the middle of 
the street to get a little 
quiet! Noise-measuring tests show that 
busy office with typewriters working 
about as noisy (70 decibels) as a 
with heavy traffic along an elevated lin 
(75 decibels). And noise reduces efficiency. 
The way to change that is to install Arm- 
strong’s Corkoustic ceilings. They reduc: 
office noise approximately 50% 
Write today for Ceilings That 
Quiet Noise. Armstrong Cork Co., 


peace al 


1236 State Street, Lancaster, Pa 


Armstrong’s 
CORKOUSTIC 


HOTOGRAPHY 
H COSTLY 
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Save Time and Money 
With Photocopy Process 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Jewel Tea, 
Stewart Warner, Comptometer, and 
hundreds of firms, large and small, 
show substantial savings by installing 
RECTIGRAPH to photocopy any- 
thing written, printed or drawn. Now, 
you can efficiently photocopy letters, 
contracts, reports, records, payrolls, 
Statistics, ads, etc. RECTIGRAPH 
photocopies are exact. . . require no 
checking or proof reading . . . actual, 
reduced or enlarged size . . . negative 
(white on black) or positive (black on 
white) . . . constitute legal evidence. 
Quickly, easily made singly or in 
quantities at low cost e Let us survey 
your present copying practice and 
report the facts—you can then decide 
whether RECTIGRAPH can save you 
timeand money e Write for Rectigraph 
information and its application to your 
specific business @ The Haloid Co., 
238 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 


HALOID 


THE 
OPYING MACHINE 
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MARKETING 





To the Reseue of Lard 


Wilson & Co.’s campaign is intended not only 
to boost consumption of a product that has sunk in price, 
but to save farmers from hog-and-corn decline. 


ALMosT Nosopy outside the farms and 
stockyards suspects that a hog yields 
about as many pounds of lard as it does 
of ham, and few realize that these two 
commodities constitute the major value 
in the animal; there isn’t much else of 
great importance except bacon and 
shoulders and a few pounds of pork 
chops. Not many people, therefore, 
pricked up their ears last week when a 
Kansas City factory bought two tank 
cars of fine, edible loose lard to make into 
soap. The price was 53¢ per lb., lowest 
since hogs were bringing 3¢ in ’32 and 
33. Today hogs average 7¢ live weight. 
Traditional relationship is for lard to 
bring some $2 per cwt. above hog prices. 
Therefore, the lard market is basically 
upset. When lard prices scrape bottom, 
the Middle West corn-hog economy is 
distinetly out of balance. And the worst 
news has not yet arrived. Prospects for 


1939 are the first normally large hog crop 
since drought and AAA’s pig-killings re- 
duced the U. S. swine population. Even 
worse, corn and hog price balance indi- 
cates these hogs will be well fed and 
marketed heavy, which means a still 
greater volume of lard. 


Along Come Rivals 


Lard has in recent years been the step- 
child of pork packing. Forty years ago 
housewives used it as the one and only 
cooking fat for any purpose that did not 
require butter. Then along came the 
assorted vegetable and compound fats, 
which became aggressive merchandisers. 
Abroad in the land is a generation of 
housewives that uses Crisco, Spry, et al., 
while the lard cooks die of old age. As 
for price, Chicago retailers last week ad- 
vertised excellent brands of lard at 9¢, 
Crisco at 18¢. What has been happening 
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in edible fats is shown by this tal 


Apparent Domestic Consumption 


Lé. per cat 

1923 
Lard . 145 
Vegetable & Compound. 6.6 
Totals a 

Butter ~~. ae 1 
Oleomargarine 2.0 
Totals 19.9 


The domestic picture is only part 
the lard loss. In the mid-20’s Germa 
took as high as 375 million Ib. in a y 
from us, in 1938 took one million. ‘1 
United Kingdom’s normal 225 mil 
lb. shrank to 145 million by 1938. T: 
U. S. lard exports in 1923 were one | 
lion lb., are estimated for 1938 at 
million lb., and even the British tr: 
agreement’s influence is not expected 
bring our 1939 all-nations total al 
300 million lb. 

What such a prospect will bring 
the farm and meat-packing industries 


pretty clear, unless something is done 


to increase lard-eating habits of 1 


American people. Only other sizable p 
tential outlet for lard is in uses co 


monly assigned to inedible fats, wh 


are inherently cheaper to 


produc 


Packers say that when lard prices mee! 


inedible fat prices, hog prices will f 


} 


off, cutting mid-western farm incom: 


Farmers will in succeeding years curt 


hog-raising. Corn prices will drop. A: 
meat packers will have to reduce ho 








Two years ago the hard liquor industry voluntarily 
abandoned radio advertising. Last week a Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Subcommittee was holding hearings on 
a proposed bill which would ban beer advertising from 
the air as well. Wesley Sturgis (right), a director of the 
Distilled Spirits Institute, on hand to urge that the bill 


Beer Off the Air? 


organizations. 


Harris & Ewin? 
not be reported, here receives the cold disapproval of 
the opposition—Mrs. Sina H. Stanton (left), of the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, and Miss Izora 
Scott, president of the National Temperance and Pro 
hibition Councils, representing the nation’s temperance 
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Arar ; i CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
above ; At the close of business, March 31, 1939 

i ASSETS arenes 
ing i LIABILITIES 
ilo Cs Cash on Hand, and in Federal Re- — 
es ; serve and Other Banks . . .$129,941,108.33 Deposits . . $372,537,991.16 
of the : Exchanges, Collections and Other Outstanding and 
re po- ; Cash Items . ... . . . 26,770,252.89 ae wee 
} con Certified Checks 13,236,768.90 385 1,760.06 
whi United States Government Obliga- rtd ye 
oduc: tions — Direct and Guaranteed 156,230,880.98 Dividend Payable April 1, 1939 625,000.00 


3 meet Other Bonds and Securities. . . 17,287,910.35 
ill fall 
ncom: 
curtail 
. And Interest Receivable, Accounts Re- Acceptances . ...... 3 935,188.88 
ceivable and Orher Assets . ,294,271.16 


Accounts Payable and Other 


Pe 2 oy. pl RDS 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ 
Acceptances. . . . . . . 87,762,680.06 


Liabilities “on a ee ae ,227,994.99 


e hog- 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 940,980.42 Reserve for Contingencies .  1,000,000.00 


Customers’ Liability for Accept- 


3 +s, ).00 
memes clk ka we cs se ee Capital . . 500,000.06 


Equities in Real Estate . . . . ,083,453.20 Surplus . 25.000,000.00 


Banking Premises — Equity and 
Leasehold oe eee ee ee 


2,789,412.20 Undivided Profits 2,900,461.94 40,400,461.94 


$433,963,405.87 $433.963,405.87 




















United States Government obligations are carried at amortized cost. Government obligations and 
other securities amounting to $26,826,891.00 in the above statement are deposited to secure public 





and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
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if Somebody said, “‘Find the city that led to an Em- 
ire’, and you knew this city contains an Old Slave 
arket, trophies of a pioneer of the air, and a famous 
ole man river, how would you answer? (It’s on the 
way to the Fairs, and there's a Statler there!) 


Can You Name the city that leads the world in manu- 
facture of heavy and precision machinery? Hint: This 
city houses the world’s largest paint plants, the largest 
“hot and cold running” steel strip mill, and factories 
throbbing with the activity of 218 types of industry. It’s 
on the way to the Fairs, and there’s a Statler there! 


What American city (within an overnight ride of 
75% of the American people) is often preceded by the 
initials ‘‘f.o.b.”’; is known for the styling of metal; 
for many American traditions; and 100 golf courses? 
It’s on the way to the Fairs and there’s a Statler there! 


What City is famous for a party that started 


~* 
oe ee ee a eed 


with tea and ended with a horseback ride at mid- 
night? It may help you to know that there the loudest 
shot in history was fired. There’s a Statler there! 


Name The City that’s hundreds of miles 
from the sea; yet ranks as one of the ten largest ports 
in the world. ft's the first stop for millions of honey- 
mooners. It’s on the way to the Fairs, and there's 
a Statler there! 


You'll Find that Statler Hotels 
make you feel at home! When 
you'visit New York, Stay Hotel 
Pennsylvania. It’s the only 
hotel in New York with Statler 
Service and comfort. Ten 
minutes and ten cents will 
take. you directly. from the de 57. LOUIS 
Hotel to the Fair via Long ane 


* 
CLEVELAND 
$3.00 





- 
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house activities and lay off a lot of ; 
The big packers make and market 
about the same tonnage of vegetable 


| compound shortenings as of lard 


their stake in lard is much greater. ‘1 
can refrain from buying cottonsee: 
and other raw materials for their \ 
table fats, but they have to buy al! 
hogs that come to market, or else 
business. Obviously, their advantag: 
in raising domestic consumption of 

Wilson & Co. has opened a sales 
advertising effort to put “More Lar 
Every Larder.” In March its orders \ 
to newspapers in Chicago, Cedar Ra; 
Des Moines, Albert Lea, Minnea; 
Omaha, Kansas City, and Oklah 
City—mostly plant points—for a s 
of advertisements which opened vy 
full-page space. The advertising is 
up with a new product, Certified I’. 
Lard. Wilson is selecting choice fats {or 
this item, is committed to maintair 
supply from lard that has not been » 
housed. For this product it claims m 
mum digestibility and assorted coo! 
advantages and charges a higher p: 
usually two for a quarter. 


Praised for Aiding Farmer 


This eight-city campaign is only 
beginning, designed to find the ki 
and get them ironed out before go 
ahead nationally. Last week Minnes 
cracked down on claims that the pr 
uct is digestible as butter, forced 
moval of butter references from « 
and package. Yet bouquets exceed br 
bats, even dairy groups commend 
plan. Farm papers and such buc 
dailies as the Des Moines Register ca 
editorials and Vox Pop letters patt 
the Wilson back for helping the farn 

Livestock and farm groups are expr: 
ing the pious hope that the meat pa: 
ers may move in concert to ind 
housewives to use more lard. Comment: 
are frequent that Crisco, Spry, a 
friends spend millions of dollars a year 
on publication and radio advertising 
while Wilson’s $24,000 appropriated for 
this preliminary campaign is the most 
money that has been spent promoti! 


‘lard within the memory of man. 


Co-op Yes and No 


Report shows co-op general 
stores are more efficient than pri- 
vate retailers, and co-op food 
stores on a par with private ones. 


WHicn IS THE MORE EFFICIENT—the co! 
sumer cooperative or the orthodox reta:! 


| store? One answer to this frequently « 


bated question was supplied this week | 
the Harvard Bureau of Business R: 
search in a new report, “Operating R: 
sults of Consumer Cooperatives in t! 
United States in 1937.” The answer: « 
two types of cooperative stores, the foo 
and the general store, the co-op foo 
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tores operate at approximately the same 
evels of total expense and gross margin 
; do privately-owned food stores of com- 
arable size and type. However, the 
o-op general stores have substantial ad- 
vantages over their private competitors 
by having lower percentages of expense 
and gross margin. The bureau’s statistics 
are based on reports from 249 consumer 
cooperatives having aggregate net sales 
in 1937 of $19,407,000. 


Stores’ Operating Results 


Considering co-op food stores, 42 of 
them, with average net sales of $50,000, 
report their operating results as follows: 


the gross margin is 18.5% of the net | 
represents total expense | 


sales—17.6% 
and 0.9% is net merchandising profit. In 
the expense column 9.6% of net sales 
represents salaries and wages and 1.85% 
real estate costs. With “other income” 
yielding 1.4% profit, the net business 
profit is 2.3% of net sales. 

In arriving at the conclusion that co-op 
food store costs are the same as those of 
private business, the Harvard Bureau 
points to the close correlation of these 
figures with those developed by various 
studies of private merchants since 1924. 

Co-op general stores, with average net 
sales of $70,000, report their operations 
as follows: gross margin is 14.1% of net 
sales; total expense represents 13.0% and 
net merchandising profit 1.1%. Of the 
expense items salaries and wages account 
for 16.8% and real estate costs, 1.4%; 
“other income” yields 2.4%, making the 
net business profit 3.59% of net sales. 

Comparison of these figures with those 
published during the last ten years for 
privately-owned stores indicates substan- 
tially lower rates of margin and expense, 
and possibly of profit, for the cooperative 
general stores. 


New R-P Law Test 


Lambert case should help 
clarify manufacturers’ right to 
compensate their customers for 
services. 


THe CLAYTON ANTI-TRUST ACT was on 
the statute books for better than two 
decades without anyone having any very 
clear idea of what its prohibitions pro- 
hibited or its exemptions exempted in 
the way of price discrimination. In 1936 
along came the Robinson-Patman amend- 
ment—more specific and slightly more 
lucid—and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion set to work with a will to clarify the 
legality of various sales practices. 


After three years perhaps the least | 


clarified portion of the R-P law is section 
2 (d), which prohibits a manufacturer 
from giving customers any “compensa- 
tion for services or facilities furnished 

. unless the payments are made on 
proportionately equal terms to all cus- 


tomers.” Last week the FTC took an- | 














THE NAVIGATOR determines 
his speed —ascertains his 
position—goes to his chart 
-lays out a true course to 
his objective. 





MANY MEN-—perhaps you 
yourself—have been need- 
lessly bewildered by the 
question, ““What is the best 
plan of life insurance for 
me?” 

The Guardian Represen- 
tative, equipped with the 
new Graph-Estate, will 
bring you the answer to 
that question. Step-by-step, 
in simple, non-technical 
language, and through an 
easily comprehended chart 
—you work out the solution. 


The Guardian Graph- 
Estate Counselor will help 
you fit your present life in- 
surance to your objectives 
-..use it to assure a guar- 
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SET A TRUE COURSE 


for your future—and your family’s 






YOU AND A GUARDIAN REPRESENTATIVE can sit down together, study your objectives 
for yourself and for your family. Then, by means of the Graph-Estate, you can chart a 
true course to your objectives. 


anteed retirement income 
for yourself, the fulfillment 
of your plans for those you 
love. 

Call in a Guardian Rep- 
resentative! Ask him to 
show you your personal 
Graph-Estate. 





THE GRAPH-ESTATE 
is an exclusive 
Guardian development. 











THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY - ESTABLISHED 1860 
GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN 


FAMILIES FOR 79 YEARS 
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AFTER 10 YEARS’ HARDEST USE 


‘INCOR’ CUT BOTH INITIAL AND ULTIMATE COSTS 
ON THIS CONCRETE STATION-PLATFORM 


B* K IN 1929, Boston Terminal Com- 
pany rebuilt platforms in South Station, 
using ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement. Heavy-duty 
concrete wearing-courses, placed one day, 
were ready for service the next. ‘Incor’ saved 
weeks of delay—earlier completion cut time 
costs or overhead to the bone. 


‘Incor’ also produced longer-lasting, non- 


OB cs 
CAN? Corns 


dusting concrete, because this improved Port- 
land cement cures thoroughly in the short 
time concrete can be kept wet on most jobs— 
a critical factor in concrete quality. 

For 10 years, steel-tired baggage trucks 
have been grinding over this concrete, day 
and night . . . millions of people tread its 
surface. Today, the ‘Incor’ concrete is as smooth 

and sound as the day it was placed. 
Typical "Incor’ performance: (1) Lower 
(2) strong, dense, non- 


first cost; 


dusting concrete . . . reduced upkeep. 

Use ‘Incor’* wherever 24-hour serv- 
ice strength and faster job curing 
show a profit; elsewhere, use Lone 
Star Cement, the Portland-cement 
1900. 


Written quality guarantee certificate 


quality standard ever since 
with every shipment. Write for copy of 
“Cutting Concrete Costs.” Lone Star 
Cement Corporation, Room 2208, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION. 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT: > 


+ ‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 


Seles Offices: ALGANY, BIRMINGHAM, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, HOUSTON, INDIANAPOLIS, JACKSON, MISS.; 


KANSAS CITY, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, 


NORFOLK, 


PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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| other step toward clarifying section 2 

| by entering a complaint charging vio 
| tion against giant Lambert Pharma: 
Co., maker of Listerine products. 


“10% Commission Plan” 


Lambert has been using what it cal 

its “10% since 198 
long before the R-P amendment, and sa 

| that “the plan has been generally acce; 
| able to our customers whom the act 
designed Based on ea 

month’s purchases, the company pays t 


commission plan” 


to protect.” 


a certain group of “favored” wholesak 
a 10% 
housing and selling facilities; to anot) 


commission or rebate for wat 


group of wholesalers, 5% for warehou 
ing only; to a group of retailers, 10% fi 
advertising and sales services; and to a 
other group of retailers, 5% for adverti 
ing only. To obtain the rebates whol: 
salers must place orders for $50 worth « 
Lambert products, retailers must ord 
$36 worth, and all such orders must b 
filled in one shipment. 

The commission charges that Lamb« 
pays these to its favored cu 
tomer groups without making such pa; 
ments available to all other customers on 
the “proportionately equal” basis 
quired by the law. 

Pending a formal answer to the com 
plaint, the company has limited itself to 
the statement that “the proceeding seen 
to have been undertaken for the purpos 
of arriving at an interpretation of th 
act, and the Lambert Pharmacal Con 
pany will be glad to cooperate with th 
Federal Trade Commission to that end.” 
Hearings begin May 5. 

Fact is, the commission has been hold 
ing hearings’ on similar charges against 
four cosmetic companies—Bourjois, Elm: 
Richard Hudnut, and Coty—ever sin 
December of 1936. More was involved i: 
these than 2(d) of th 
law, but when they and the Lambert case 
have been settled—eventually by the 
courts—business will know hew it stands 
on the granting of compensation to cus 
tomers for services performed. 


rebates 


section 


cases 


Groceries Plus 


Films and vitamin capsules 
start some grocers rolling down 
the druggists’ trail. 


Youne America has grown up to think 
of the drug store as a place wher 
you buy drugs—and almost everything 
else. Contrarily, the grocery store is sin 
ply a place where you buy food; until 
comparatively recently you couldn’t ever 
buy meat there. 

But grocers have lately been makin; 
passés at two lines formerly outside their 
domain, and the retail trade is beginning 
to wonder if the next generation o! 
Young America won’t grow up thinkin; 


of the grocery store as a place wher 


you buy food—and almost everything 
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else. Druggists have demonstrated that 
there are few incompatibles in merchan- 
se, and once grocers start to spread 
their wings the flight may be fast. 
The two lines that grocers are invading 
photo films and vitamin capsules. 
In each case the leader has been Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., the big midwest- 
ern chain with headquarters in Cincin- 
ti. 
Fact is, Kroger has been selling film 
and photo finishing since 1934. But a 
trend is just now becoming visible with 


\{merican Stores Co. beginning sales in 
Philadelphia, Grand Union Tea Co. con- 
sidering the idea in New York, 300 Balti- 
more independents working on a coopera- 
tive plan, and other interests perking 
their ears. 


Watch Experiment Attentively 


The vitamin invasion is brand-new. 
It was only a few weeks ago that Kroger 
ads screamed “Bang go high prices on 
vitamin capsules” and set the drug trade 
press to firing anguished counter-salvos. 
{pparently, no other grocery chain has as 
yet followed Kroger’s lead on this, but 
all are certainly watching the experi- 
ment carefully. 

In neither films nor vitamins has Kro- 
ger found the path entirely smooth. Cus- 
tomers often know little about their own 
cameras, and depend on clerks to select 
the right film. Grocery clerks don’t know 
much about films either, and education to 
cut down customer complaints is a job. 
Likewise, Kroger has found that film 
processing can lead to friction with con- 
sumerfrs. 

Nor is low price an open sesame to 
film sales. Your real camera bugs—and 
they’re the ones who burn up film—will 
pay anything to get what they want. 
Low-price, simplified service through 
groceries may have appeal to the woman 
shopper, but it’s more often papa who is 
the camera fiend. And papa doesn’t haunt 


gre weries. 


Druggists Show Hostility 


Biggest trouble in both films and vita- 
mins is the antagonism stirred up among 
druggists. Films they regard as their pre- 
serve, but vitamins are a_ birthright. 
When Kroger began selling vitamins, 
Cincinnati druggists cut prices, and they 
began talking to their customers. Wein- 
berger’s drug stores summed up the talk 
with ads reading, “You wouldn’t have a 
doctor’s prescription filled by a vending 
machine! Nor is it reasonable to buy 
vitamin capsules at any other place but 
a drug store!” 

The big grocery chains have attackers 
enough without picking new ones. Drug- 
gist antagonism may be the reason why 
some grocery chains are keeping mum 
about their plans, while they await devel- 
opments. Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. is about the only one to come right 
ut and say that it is going to stay off 
vitamins and films. 
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c w to meet the demands 


&; of a DICTATOR! 


‘ 
> ~> , 


{ A NOTE TO SECRETARIES } 








How can he — you toruninevery At the same time, do typing and filing 
time he buzzes for you? and intercept phone calls? 





He'll explain how Dictaphone helps ex- 
ecutives get ideas on record instantly, 
easily, conveniently, without calling you. 


Next time you're in a hopeless jam and 
the Dictaphone Salesman calls—ask the 
Boss to see him, 





Result: a bigger and better job for 
you by becoming the more valuable 
secretary you have always wanted to be. 


He'll show you how it allows you to 
get your work done on time, without 
interruptions and staying after hours. 


To secretaries who leap like stricken deer at every blast of the buzzer—to executives wh 
can’t break work jams and can’t understand why—Dictaphone solves their most vital 
problems. Try this modern dictating machine—see why it’s the easiest way to do work 
when it ought to be done. Call your local Dictaphone office or mail the demonstration 
coupon. No obligation either way. How about it ? 


Dictaphone ( orporation, 420 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. C. 
In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd, 
86 Richmend Street, West, Toronto 
(CD I should like to talk with someone about the loan of « 
Dictaphone at no expense to me. 
of “Danger, Nobody Working.” 


eee 
> 


() Please send me copy 


Name 


hone Cerperetion, Makers of [nctating Machires ant 


@ Mart ie Applied. 





The word DICTAPHONE te the Regtetered Trade-Mart of Dic 
Accessories to which said T 
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All Quiet on the Gypsum Front 


Price structure is now pretty well under control 
and talk of war dies down as leading producers look 
competitive realities in the eye. 


IN ANY BUILDER'S LEXICON, 30,000 tons of 
plaster is a lot of plaster. And when last 
fall contractors for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company’s %50,000,000 
housing development in the Bronx were 
all set to place orders for the plastering 
requirements, building supply dealers 
were pretty much on their toes and 
nerves. 

Big gypsum companies, like the United 
States Gypsum Co. and National Gyp- 
sum Co. were gunning for the business. 


At $9.50 a ton (the price they then 
charged their New York City dealers) , 
the order would gross $285,000, would be 
a nice piece of bread-and-butter business 
spaced over several years. 

National Gypsum figured it had an 
inside track. National had for years car- 
ried its group insurance with this com- 
pany, and besides the Metropolitan was 
a substantial holder of National’s deben- 
tures. But when the contract was let, a 
U. S. Gypsum dealer had the prized sig- 
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nature on the dotted line. And the p 
was $8.50 a ton, not $9.50. 

What happened was something 1 
doesn’t happen often in the gypsum 
dustry, and when it does happen, it | 
pens most frequently in New Yorl 
traditionally difficult market for gyp 
producers and dealers. New York 
concentrated building market, and « 
sequently there’s a scramble for busi: 

In the push for the Metropolitan « 
tract, a dealer of an independent ma 
facturer quietly slipped in a sp 
price, and it looked as if the deal \ 
sewed up. But those things get aro 
quickly in the building business—dea 
have their ears to the walls, so to sj» 
—and it was not long before a I 
Gypsum dealer got a concession f: 
the company, matched the price, got 
business. U.S. Gypsum was following 
customary practice of meeting pr 


thereby making price-cutting use! 





The FSA Shows Missouri Its Low-Cost Housing Project 








dom 





In New Maprip, Mo., the Farm Security Administration 
is building four- and five-room frame houses (without 
baths) costing $930 and $1,105 each, including overhead. 
The low cost is ascribed to an assembly-line technique. 
A pre-fabrication plant is set up at a railway siding near 
the project. Panels, doors, and windows are cut there by 
small power saws, assembled and hauled by truck to the 
site, where it takes about fifty hours to put up each house. 














Labor has consisted mainly of unskilled farmers, who are 
paid prevailing wage rates. Contractors, bidding for con 
tracts to erect similar groups of houses under the Bank- 
head-Jones Government Purchase Act, are reported by 
FSA to have handled such jobs—using FSA prefabrication 
methods—at a profit, for $1,165. Such operations are now 
getting under way in Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Missouri. 
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For Their Contribution to Safety 


Officials of five organizations which 
have developed a new high-test, lam- 
inated safety glass (which will be 
used in 75% of the 1939 automobiles) 
are honored at Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia. Left to right, and sure 
that the glass can’t be broken, are 
H.S. Wherrett, president, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.; John D. Biggers, 


Acme 
president, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glas: 
Co.; A. E. Pitcher, general mana- 
ger of the Plastics Division, E. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours Co.; Col. W. C. 
Wetherill, officiating at the 
monies; Dr. George O. Curme, Jr., 


cere- 


vice-president of Carbide and Car- 
bon Co.; and J. C. Brooks, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 





) That practice has done more than any- 


thing else in recent years to stabilize the 


| market in the gypsum plaster and gyp- 


) tain-teed 


sum wallboard industry. 
Back in the late ‘twenties, 
Corp. and U. S. 


when Cer- 
Gypsum 


| battled one another on a price basis, all 
| large gypsum producers found the going 
| rough and not too profitable. Indeed, 
| National Gypsum’s wiry, southern presi- 
) dent, Melvin H. Baker, figures that the 


one policy that has kept his company 
high in the hearts of its dealers has been 
its insistence on a one-price-policy to all 
dealers in a given locality. 

National Gypsum, known as “Little 
Gyp” in the trade (U. S. is called “Big 
Gyp”) , is the second largest factor in the 
gypsum industry and is strictly a price 
follower, while U. S. Gypsum is the price 
leader in the industry. National officials 
won't say that they have never estab- 
lished a price in any area, but they say 
they cannot remember when they low- 
ered a price to make a market. In 1925, 


| when National started in business, Presi- 


dent Baker with his salesman’s flair for 
dramatic presentation, succeeded in dis- 
lodging competition at competition’s 
own prices. They still talk about that 


stunt in the trade as the “sashweight 
test.” Salesmen would go into a dealer’s 
yard, bridge a piece of National’s new 
wallboard across two wooden horses, and 
then heap sashweights on the wallboard. 
After a while, the wallboard would break, 
the salesmen would count the number 
of sashweights supported, and then try 
the same test on rival wallboards. In 
that way, National got into the market 
slowly, but steadily, and today does 
about 20% of the gypsum 

against Big Gyp’s close to 50%. 


business, 


Fewer Companies Now 

The price structure is now pretty well 
under control, which contradicts previous 
reports (BW—Mar11'39,p32). After the 
drop in New York, there was talk that 
other big building centers might get con- 
cessions; but the big factors in the in- 
dustry isolated the decline. It’s easier to 
isolate price drops today than back in 
the "twenties because there are fewer 
companies. In the process of becoming 
big, both U. S. and National gobbled up 
independents on the way. 

Instead of four big companies and 16 
independents as in 1929, today there are 
three big companies (counting as one, 








Varke fing 


Protection that’s 
Permanent 


An Anchor Industrial Fence is a perma- 
nent investment in protection, beauty and 
utility. Anchor Fences are designed and 
built to last, They have rugeed “U-Bar” 
posts, with deep<iriven re’ which 
keep the fence al 
soil —-despite rains, frosta, thaws, 8 
and strains. You'll find the correct solu- 
tion to your fencing 


FREE Anchor Fence Manual 


It will help you select fences and gates to 


ways in line in any type of 


res 


obdlems in the 


suit your require ts as to protection 


and beauty—which look be‘ter—tast 
longer. Get this valuable book free—and 
the local address of Anchor's Nation- Wide 
Erecting Service today. Write: ANCHOR 
POST FENCE CO., 6670 Eastern Ave. 
Ba timore, Md. 


# 9500,000 
GUESTS 


Have enjoyed the services of 
the convenient Hotel New 
Yorker since its opening in 1930. 
What popularity! What value 
it must offer! Every room has 
both tub and shower, radio, 
Servidor. Four popular priced 
restaurants. Private tunnel to 
Penn Station. Henry Busse 
in the Terrace Room. 
Only ten minutes and a ten 


cent fare from the hotel to 
the New York World's Fair. 


HOTEL 
NEW YORKER 


34th St. at Eighth Ave., New York 
Ralph Hitz, President 
Leo A. Molony, Manager 
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I've got a swell job now 


... they have group insurance 


=x * * 
GROUP INSURANCE 
MAKES HAPPIER WORKERS 


With no obligation, salaried experts 
of the Aetna Group Division will 
gladly explain all forms of employee 
insurance and how they can be fitted 
to your requirements. 





Aetna group insurance is 
available forall coverages: 
Life—Pensions—Sickness 
— Accident—Hospicali- 
zation, 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hestiord 28° +o Conn. 





























STREAMLINED 
20'* CENTURY 
Nia Melaleliilelal-te| 
.All Private Rooms 











my CMa (ola ee @allaclelo 
16 Hours 








Lv. Grand Central . . 6:00 P. M. 
Ar. Chicago + «+ 9:00 A.M. 


Lv. Chicago 4:00 P. M, 
Ar. Grand Central . . 9:00 A. M. 


More than ever, it pays te 











CENTRAL 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 
..YOU CAN SLEEP 













Certain-teed and Celotex—Celotex has a 

stock interest in Certain-teed) , and only 

six independents east of the Rockies. 
(The region west of the Rockies, because 
of high transportation costs, is a separate 

| gypsum empire.) And with fewer com- 

| panies, and with the business pretty much 
prorated through dealer activities, there 
isn’t too much incentive to strike out by 
cutting profit margins. 

Talk that Celotex might try to slice 
for itself a larger share of the gypsum 
wallboard market by cutting prices has 

| pretty much died down. Since both Big 
and Little Gyp are in the insulation 
| wallboard field, in direct competition 
with Celotex, Celotex had much to lose 
by cutting gypsum wallboard prices. Too 
| logical would be the retaliation. U. S. 
| Gypsum and National could cut insula- 





card. 


IN THE ENTIRE repertory of merchandising 
schemes, none looks so much like a “nat- 
ural” as the idea of enlisting organized 
church workers in sales promotion cru- 
sades—and none has failed so dismally to 
pan out. 

Not since Adolph O. Goodwin’s grandi- 
ose plan (BW—May18'35,p42) crashed 
to earth some two years ago, has the idea 
of hitching religious fervor to the sales 
curve had such a whirl as the Walgreen 
drug chain has given it in New Orleans 
during the past three months. Last week, 
however, the Walgreen plan was quietly 
following the Goodwin plan into the 
discard. 

It was at Christmas time when Wal- 
green decided to launch its experiment. 
At that time, its big store at Canal and 
Baronne Streets was still less than three 
months old—and still something of a 
curiosity to the local citizenry. 


Faiths and Sales to Benefit 


* The city has a huge church member- 
ship, and it looked as if churchgoers 
might soon beat a path into the new 
store in response to an advertisement in 
the local papers. This said, in effect, 
that Walgreen’s would give a stamp with 
each 10¢ purchase, that 500 of these 
stamps, pasted in a book, would be worth 
| $1 in cash—but to a church, not to an 
individual. The headlines read: “Wal- 
green’s to Support Churches. Drug Store 
to Contribute 2% of Sales through 
| Church Stamp Plan. All Faiths to Ben- 
| efit.” While some clergymen echoed the 
good news of how church treasuries might 
be fortified at no cost to parishioners, 
others soft-pedaled the idea. Some de- 
nounced it for commercializing religion, 
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tion wallboard 
major market. 
Bror Dahlberg, Celotex’ president 
only too well aware of this conting: 
One reason he wanted to be in the 
sum wallboard field was to protect 
self against the threat of insulation hb 
competition from the gypsum compa: 
By buying into Certain-teed and ac: 
ing American Gypsum, Dahlberg 
doing what the Europeans would 
“maintaining the balance of power 
Big and Little Gyp and Certain-teed 
control about 85% of the gypsum \ 
board business. Celotex and Big and 
Little Gyp about the 
amount of the insulation wallboard b 
ness. Out of that relationship, it’s a lit 
bit hard to make out a strong cas 
a price war. 


prices, ruin Cek 


control 


Walgreen Ends Church Aid Plan 


| New Orleans offer of trading stamps worth 2“ 
of total purchases follows the Goodwin plan into the dis- 
Chain also stops instalment sellir g in St. Louis. 


occasionally in terms reminiscent of ind: 
pendent retailers’ anti-chain blasts. 

Advertising and sales promotion men 
the country over promptly cocked an ey 
toward New Orleans. Would the plan bx 
extended throughout the 500-store sys 
tem? Chicago headquarters had nothing 
to say but last week the answer was plain, 
for the plan was being discontinued and 
all outstanding stamps redeemed. 


Complications in Scheme 


Copyright owners of the Church Stamp 
Plan, Zane Tucker and Associates, say 
they are still pretty much in the dark 
about reasons for the discontinuance, and 
Walgreen merchandisers politely insist 
that their decision should not be inter 
preted as meaning that the plan is un- 
workable. It simply turned out not to 
be practical for the New Orleans store, 
they say. Basic limitation for their busi 
ness, they feel, is that a customer’s retail 
drug purchases tote up to so small a 
figure that 2% is hardly worthwhile to 
any but the most devout. Also, handing 
out the stamps is an added operation for 
the store clerk. There were other com 
plications, too. Although not specifically 
named anywhere, liquor department sales 
were excepted from the 2% plan to avoid 
criticism of the unseemliness of helping 
the church by drinking. Moreover, ther 
was no yardstick to measure the influence 
of the plan on sales volume, for the stor« 
was brand new. With difficulties known 


and advantages undeterminable, the Chi 
cago office decided to discontinue th: 
plan, adds as an aside that if they wer 
starting their tryout all over again the) 
would pick another town than New Or 
leans, another season than Christmas 
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and do 60 days of spadework in the 
churches before public announcement. 
Failure of the Church Stamp Plan to 
click in its first big tryout hasn’t discour- 
aged Zane Tucker and Associates in the 
jeast. They think that it will yet be able 
to prove its merchandising worth in a 
second trial which the plan is now get- 
ting in a furniture store in Birmingham, 


Ala., and friends of the plan—including | 


Walgreen’s—give it an excellent chance to 
produce results. They point out that 
operated as it is around retailing outlets 
it is far simpler than the ill-fated Good- 
win Plan to which it is frequently com- 
pared. That plan was based on the par- 
ticipation of non-competitive manufac- 
turers who gave Goodwin 3% on such 
sales evidences—labels, box-tops, sales 
checks, etc-—as were collected from the 
churches. Goodwin, in turn, paid the 
churches 2%. 

Meanwhile, merchandisers were also 
watching Walgreen stores in St. Louis 
and environs selling “hard lines” on the 
instalment plan. With the big mail order 
houses selling anything from Kleenex to 
cornshellers on time-payments, it seemed 
reasonable that the big drug chain might 


be preparing to use the same general idea. 


For Getting Rid of Merchandise 
As a matter of fact, what Walgreen was 

engaged in was not a credit experiment 

but a merchandise clearance. The St. 


Louis stores were pretty heavily stocked | 
with radios, clocks, cameras and elec- | 
trical merchandise. Sales were slowing 


up. And with the passage of every week, 
the items were getting closer to the date 
when they would have to be sharply 
marked down and closed out. 
Walgreen districts have rather more 
autonomy than is common in chain store 
merchandising. St. Louis thought it could 
get rid of the slow goods quickly if it 
allowed time payment purchases, urged 
that its collection cost and collection loss 
together would total substantially less 
than the markdown that would otherwise 
be essential. Chicago headquarters de- 
cided it was a good gamble, gave the 
O.K., and St. Louis went ahead. It was 
all very opportunistic and very tempo- 
rary, is now being mopped up. 
Executives at Chicago make clear that 
their company has no present intention 
of engaging in time payment or other re- 
tail credit operations, beyond the very 
limited and strictly regulated monthly 
accounts now allowed to good-pay hospi- 
tals, doctors, and outstandingly substan- 
tial householders in a few localities. 











MARKETING ANGLES 





No Drug Act Postponement 


SecreTary OF AGRICULTURE WALLACE put | 
a damper on efforts to postpone the | 
effective date (June 25) of the labeling | 


provisions of the new federal Food, 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. \ 


IN NATIONAL CASH REGISTER DISPLAY 


of the sales force in this 
National Cash Register show- 
room at San Francisco. Notice 
how the border is interrupted 
at intervals to “spotlight” 
each of the machines on dis- 
play. And if this picture were 
in color, you would see how 
the handsome colors of Arm- 
strong’s Linotile (Oil-Bonded) 
add style to the room. 
Linotile is even more resist- 
ant to denting than Battleship 
linoleum—an ideal floor for 
stores and offices where traffic 
is heavy. It is inexpensive to 
maintain. Write for the facts 
now. Armstrong 
Cork Company, 1230 
State Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, 


RUBBER TILE LINOTILE (OiL-B0NDED) ASPHALT TILE 


SVimislungs LINOLEUM 


an/ RESILIENT , NON-CERAMIC TILES 


VEN the floors are a part | 


CORK TILE LINOWALL ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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FOR FACTORIES 





PLUS LOW COST POWER 


Mild temperatures the year around, 
plus an abundant supply of low 
cost power, are two of the reasons 
why Southern California is the ideal 
location for industrial plants on the 
Pacific Coast. For information about 
this area, write to the Edison In- 
dustrial Power Department. 


SEND FOR FREE INDUSTRIAL MAP 


ae ecemane 
CALIFORNIA 


Ldison U2 


601 WEST FIFTH STREET « LOS ANGELES 


NOTICE 


TO USERS OF 


INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC WRITING 
MACHINES 


Don’t let old fashioned forms 
slow up your International 
Electric Writing Machines. 

Take full advantage of their 
built-in speed by using Redi- 
form Continuous Interleaved 
forms. Many separate forms 
can be combined into one time 
and labor saving set of con- 
tinuous forms. - . 


FREE! New bulletin 
BW’-590 shows how 
Rediform Business 
Forms and Approved 
Methods can benefit 
you. Write nearest 


address below 


Redifor 


BUSINESS rm 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO.,INC 










































ite . ifolding Book Co, Inc., Emeryyille, Cal 
Sa rh rth Mant ‘old Book Go.. Minneapolis, Minn 
ure Gelees Forms, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 








Drug and Cosmetic Act with his state- 
ment Monday that much of the post- 
ponement sentiment is coming from 
manufacturers who “opposed enactment 
of the law and appear to be unreconciled 
to compliance with its consumer-protec- 
tive features.” In most instances, the 
Secretary made clear, “the sentiment is 
based upon a general apprehension re- 
garding the fate of labels now on hand 
as well as concern about the congestion 


| in label manufacturing establishments.” 


Counsel for the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association and the As- 
sociated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America has been trying to get a stay, 
but it appears that the best to be ex- 
> “ ° ” . 
pected is a “reasonable attitude” during 
the early period of the law’s enforcement. 


Hit Wholesale Association 


Tue Feperat Trape Commission is 
cracking down on the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute, an association of 135 
wholesale distributors of dry goods, no- 
tions, and kindred lines. The Commis- 
sion charges the Institute with restraint 
of trade, by compiling a list in which 
manufacturers are classified. Highest 
classification is given manufacturers who 
sell only to wholesalers; lowest grade is 
given to manufacturers who sell to chain 
stores, syndicates, and retail stores with- 
out maintaining any differential in price. 
The Institute is alleged to have coerced 
manufacturers to sell only to members of 
the Institute, and to have coerced mem- 
bers to buy only from manufacturers who 
confine sales to wholesalers. 


FTC Cracks Down 

Speepy court action through petition for 
restraining orders and preliminary in- 
junctions has now been sought for the 
second time recently by the Federal 
Trade Commission under authority of 
the Wheeler-Lea amendment to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. On March 
27, in Seattle, Judge Bowen of the United 
States District Court issued a prelimin- 
ary injunction against further advertis- 
ing of Alcoban, a remedy for alcoholism, 
pending final disposition of a complaint 
before the Commission. Four days later, 
in Los Angeles, a temporary restraining 
order prohibiting further advertising of 
a prescription for women’s ailments was 
issued against Lewyn Drug, Inc., Holly- 
wood. Where life or health of purchasers 
of advertised preparations is alleged to be 
endangered, FTC’s regular procedure is 
now expedited through use of restraining 
orders and temporary injunctions. 


Now or Never, Adolf 

Tue Nationa, Geocrapaic Soctrety is 
scheduled to go to press April 15 with a 
new map of Europe—and if Hitler is 
going to snap up any more loose coun- 
tries the society wishes he’d do it before 
that date. Last March the society was 
caught with 200,000 copies of a new map 
when der Fiihrer took over Austria. 
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Ready-Made Plants 


Chicago’s Clearing Indus. 
trial District plans easily altered, 
general-purpose factories. 


A NEW WRINKLE in speculative building 
appears this week with an annouw 
ment by Clearing Industrial District of 
Chicago that it is about to erect fact: 
and then look for tenants and purchas 

It is not so wild an idea as it looks, « 
the ultra-conservative Clearing man 
ment would have no truck with 
program. 

For thirty years the District has been 
erecting plants, always on tailor-n 
plans. Depression disclosed 
that single-story continuous-flow fact 


experience 


ies of standard dimension are hig 
adaptable. Between 1930 and 1935 
tenants and term-payment purchasers 
folded up at such a rate that 20° 


Clearing’s manufacturing space changed 
occupants. Johnson & Johnson is 1 
making surgical supplies in a build 
that first housed radio making, then r 
way equipment. A structure planned for 
stove-making now turns out paper box 
Dozens of similar transformations of 
are found throughout the 500-acre tr 
which adjoins Chicago’s airport. And 
since the have 1,800 adjac: 
acres that they yearn to adorn with ir 
dustrial occupancy, they are seeking 
through this method to speed up its 
lease or sale. 


Clearing Goes Ahead with Plan 


In soliciting manufacturers, the or- 
ganization has found it actually easier 
to get a signature on a dotted line for 
an existing plant than for one to be 
erected to order, even at the same price 
So Clearing, with no vacant space avail- 
able now after years of having 
plenty of tangible factories to exhibit 
js going ahead to produce ahead of d 
mand a few plants all ready to wear in 
the sizes and shapes that experience has 


owners 


some 


shown can be most easily disposed 
Tentative build them 
fairly small, on good-sized lots, and put 
in falsework rear walls. Thus the pr 
spective buyer or tenant can be escorted 
to the site and shown the actual buil 
ing that he may occupy, have 
checked by his own engineers and asso- 
ciates. If he needs more space, workmen 
will build on at the rear at a specified 
rate per foot, as per sample. 

The program is planned to remove t! 
sales resistance arising from the prospect's 
uncertainty and lack of imaginatio: 
Also, if he is in a hurry, he can star! 
moving in at the front tomorrow, and 
by the time his rear departments’ ma 


program is to 


; 


can 


chinery must be placed the ready-made 
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factory will have been busheled to fit 
receive it. Of course, if he prefers 
a ially designed structure, or another 
site, the owners will be glad to oblige— 
after the immemorial custom of folks who 


and 
real estate to dispose of. 


have 


Chemurgy Carries On 


Fifth annual conference | 
demonstrates that program has | 


robustly survived its founder. 


ForesopINGs THAT the forward thrust of 
chemurgy might languish, after the death 
of Founder Francis P. Garvan, vanished 
like smoke during the Fifth Annual Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic Conference 
which opened last week in Jackson, Miss., 
and ended its sessions with visits to Hat- 
tiesburg and Laurel, Miss., “America’s 
100 Chemurgic City,” where sweet 
potatoes are converted into starch, and 
pine pulpwood becomes Masonite panels. 

Under the leadership of Wheeler Mc- 
Millen, president of National Farm Che- 
murgic Council, 50 W. Broad Tower, 
Columbus, O., and editor of Farm Jour- 
nal and The Farmers Wife, the devotees 
of the science of developing farm prod- 
ucts for industrial uses dipped into the 
soybean situation, investigated indus- 
trial markets for cotton, surveyed the 
state of southern pulp and paper, and 
checked into the industrial possibilities 
of ramie, dairy byproducts, and citrus 
waste left after juicing. 


Soybean, Cotton Extend Uses 
That the soybean has come far under 
chemurgic urging is indicated by the fact 
that 57,500,000 bushels were harvested 
in the United States in 1938 as against 
8,000,000 ten years earlier. New uses of 
the Asiatic expatriate bob up every day, 
in foods for man and beast as well as in 


technical products like paints and lac- 


quers and automobile steering wheels. 
Equal in importance to the farmer and 
to the national economy as a cash crop, 
is the soybean’s value in crop rotations. 
It seems to be one answer to the cotton 
planter’s prayer: “What can I rotate with 
cotton that will bring me in a good cash 
crop return and at the same time condi- 
tion my land to produce more cotton 
per acre?” It just happens that the soy- 
bean is a legume that will grow on soils 
too acid for clover or alfalfa. 

King Cotton becomes more important 
0 industry every day for modern re- 
search is steering the versatile material 


; 


ni 


into such new non-textile and non-chemi- 
cal uses as sound-absorbing felts, sub- 
stitutes for floor and wall linoleum, house 
shingles, and substitutes for ceramic tile. 
“Cotton roads,” wherein cotton cloth 
cooperates with bituminous tar as a 
binder, are getting past the experimental 
stage to a point where they may be po- 
tent absorbers of the nation’s cotton 
surplus. 


FRIGI 


Made Only By General Motors 


Produc tion + 39 


for Better Health 
and Efficiency! 


As little as 2 cents a day 


operates sensational new Frigidaire 


Water Cooler 


@ The smallest office can now enjoy the comfort and 
convenience of a Frigidaire Water Cooler. For one of 
the outstanding coolers of the new 1939 Frigidaire line 
of office and industrial Water Coolers is a sensational 
low-cost model powered by the world-famous Meter- 
Miser mechanism, 15 cents a day buys... as little as 
2 cents a day runs this amazing new Frigidaire Cooler. 
Available for either bottled water or city pressure con- 
nection, it makes cool, refreshing water always available 
—for better health, greater efficiency, especially in hot 
weather. Act now to install a Frigidaire Water Cooler 
in your office, See “Water Coolers” section of your 
Classified "Phone Directory for location of your nearest 
Frigidaire Commercial Dealer. Or write: Frigidaire 
Commercial Division, General Motors Sales Corpora- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio. 


Also Water Coolers and Water Cooling 
systems for industrial plants, factories. 


DAIRE <vsizt 


COOLERS 
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Use This New 
PHOTOCOPYING MACHINE 


Now you can copy anything written, 
printed or drawn—letters, reports, charts, 
maps, photographs—in 60 seconds. Hunter 
Electro-Copyist relieves your office staff 
of the hardest, dullest jobs. It can't make 
a mistake. No proof-reading is necessary 
—and it does work that none of the 
ordinary duplicating methods can do. 

Anyone can operate Hunter-Electro- 
Copyist. No focussing, mo dark room are 
necessary. Just place the sheet to be copied 
in the machine, close the cover, flip a switch 
and develop. Result, a true facsimile. 

The portable models may be taken to 
other departments, to courthouses, libraries 
and other public buildings to copy records. 
Four other models, with capacities to 
30"x 42", do multiple and large-scale copying. 

A t card will bring a demonstrator, at 
no obligation. Or ask for full description. 
Write today. Distributors in principal cities. 


HUNTER ELECTRO- 
COPYIST, INC. 
107 E. Fayette Street 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Waste less time — get rid 
of disturbing annoyance — 


with the Handi-pen on 


every desk 


Everybody in your business who writes 
—from president to office boy — appre- 
ciates the effortless performance of this 
modern writing instrument. Just pick up 
the Handi-pen, and it writes—instantly, 
smoothly, The point rests in fresh ink— 
a year’s supply for average writing! No 
nuisance of frequent refilling. No con- 
stant dipping, clogging, flooding. Used 
by famous business leaders. $2.50 to $45 
—including beautiful de luxe sets for 
executives. HP-5 illus.,$4.00. Equip your 
business with Handi-pen, save time, work, 
and annoyance. See your stationer for de- 
tails of 10-day trial offer, or order direct. 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 


4BW Sengbusch Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Phone Talk Timer 





| 
| 









| 





| Hand Shower Bath 


NEWEST INSURANCE against overtime on 
expensive telephone calls is the Phone- 
O-Meter, made by Phone-O-Meter Co., 








$93 Main St., Orange, N. J. Give the 
handle a twist when the call begins, and 
the device will ring a bell 15 seconds be- 
fore the end of a 3- or 5-minute period. 


Replaceable Plow Share 


Wuen tHe Raydex Plow Point on an 
Oliver plow share becomes dull, toss it 
away, and put in a new one at less cost 
than time-honored sharpening. Oliver 


—_—__———— | Farm Equipment Co., Chicago, figures 


that the extension of the replaceable 
safety razor blade idea to the farm field 
will save the nation’s farmers about $10,- 
000,000 annually. In addition, tests are 
cited to show that the “safety razor plow” 
pulls easier than conventional plows in 


average soil. 


Tue New SHowerway for washing hands 
is a self-contained unit which heats its 
own water and stores it in a 6-gal. stain- 


less steel tank, ready for release by a 
foot pedal. Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
Aurora, Ill., equips it with either an elec- 
tric heater or a kerosene stove. 


Oil-Proof Household Gloves 
LAST YEAR SEVERAL synthetic rubber 
gloves for industrial purposes came on 








the market. This year, Pioneer Ry \be- 
Co., Willard, O., has succeeded in devel. 
oping household gloves of du Pont 
prene. They are described as capa 
withstanding the attacks of oils 
cleaners, varnish removers, and ca 
yet flexible enough to conform + 
hands of the daintiest housekeepe: 


Impervium 

NEWEST ELASTIC COATING for plati: 
chemical units, such as racks, tank 
ducts, is Impervium, a synthetic r 
like material which promises to resis 
acids, alkalies, and oils.” Para: 
Rubber Service, Inc., 1480 Rosedale (: 
Detroit, will handle distribution a: 
plication exclusively. 


Baby Diesels 


LARGE-SCALE MANUFACTURE and dist 
tion of the small Atlas-Thornburg D 
will be part of the current progra 
Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co., Oak- 









































land, Calif., and Mattoon, Ill. Mac 

four sizes, from 5 to 20 hp. and with | t 
4 cylinders, they will be furnished wit 
or without direct-connected generators 


Recording Thermometer 


As ITS NAME would indicate, the Mars! 
Serviceman Recorder is a small recording 
thermometer designed especially for the 
service man who needs to know the hour- 
to-hour temperature conditions in refrig- 
erators, air conditioning systems, and 
other locations. Its size is only 5 x 6 x 23 
in. Jas. P. Marsh Corp., 2073 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, makes it for various tem- 
perature with suitable round 
charts to match. 


Air-Conditioned Blanket 


DEVELOPED ORIGINALLY for hospitals 
Featherweight Air-Conditioned Blanket 
of the Koken Companies, Inc., St. Louis 
Mo., is designed to keep sleepers cool » 


ranges, 
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er or warm in winter. A quiet fan | 
warmed or cooled air into the | 








—— 
blanket. A porous lining on the underside 


of the blanket lets the air filter through 
to where it will do the most good. 








PRODUCTION ANGLES 





Automatic Telegraphy 

DcrING THE WINTER, Western Union Tel- 
egraph Co. set up an experimental auto- 
matic telegraph unit at Essex House, New 
York, for the facsimile transmission of 
handwritten or typewritten messages to 
its main New York office. Unit looks 
much like a mail box with a slot for drop- 
ping in a message unfolded. Press a but- 
ton and electricity does the rest, wrap- 
ping the message around a transmission 
cylinder and flashing a facsimile of its 
contents onward by ingenious electronic 
means. This spring the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition will have several 
similar automatic units around the 
grounds for transmitting messages from 
Treasure Island to the main San Fran- 
cisco office of Western Union. 


Cast Iron Razor 


Executives oF Pomona Pump Co., Po- 
mona, Calif., raise their right hands and 
swear that the blade of the razor, which 
is pictured going through the underbrush 
of a strong left arm, is not made of 











forged steel, but is cast from the same 
unalloyed Pomoloy gray iron which they 
have developed for their Pomona Pumps. 
Physical characteristics include: high re- 
sistance to rust and corrosion, tensile 
strength of 40,000 Ib. per sq. in., a Brin- 





ell hardness of 215 without brittleness. 


Production hI 

















Irving Trust Compony's new coffer 
lighting system provides 25 to 30 soot- 
candles at desk level, without glare or 
shadow. Recesses are 6 ft, square, 15 


in. deep. Square metal holders conceal 


$00-watiG-E MAZDA lamps. 


r 


>? 


Even the experts were BAFFLED 


IGHTING engineers could scarcely believe their eyes when they held a 
Light Meter under this new installation at the Irving Trust Company's 

Forty-eighth Street Branch, New York City. 
The ceiling brightness was so agreeably low that even an expert might have 
guessed a footcandle reading of eight or ten, yet the Light Meter averaged 
25 to 30 footcandles at desk levels. 
This happy combination of low brightness and high illumination was 
achieved through a ceiling installation of fifty-five matte-finished coffers, 
each containing a 300-watt G-E Mazpa lamp. It is just one more illustra- 
tion of the many ways in which banks, offices, and stores 
are being light-conditioned for easier seeing, improved 
efficiency, and better employee morale. 
One important factor in the efficiency of any lighting 
installation is the use of the new brighter G-E Mazpa 
lamps. This year they give more light than ever for the 
same current—and they stay brighter longer. If you'd like 
practical help or advice on improving your lighting, call 
your electric service company, or write General Electric 


Co., Dept. 166-BW-D, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Ask your electric 
service company 
fo measure your 
lighting with a 
G-E Light Meter, 


GENERAL £@ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA LAMPS 
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your fingertips—instantiy available 


BLIND MAN'S BUFF 


— 







aa 


\ game—but it should 


have no place in 
your business. 


DON'T GUESS about your business—for 
guesswork is often expensive. Know the 
facts about sales, credit, collections, ac- 
counts receivable, stock, purchases, pay- 


roll, and other departments—the facts which enable you to make decisions 
that mean profit and success instead of loss or failure 


With Globe-Wernicke visible records you can have important information at 


Let us study your present methods and 


recommend card forms and equipment that will enable you to know the facts about 
your business with a saving of time, work and money. There is no cost or obliga- 
tion. Just ‘phone the G/W dealer in your city or write direct to us. 





























FOR 
HOW LONG? 


What monthly income could your family 
depend on if you died? How many months 


would it last? 


Add dollars and months 
by LIFE INSURANCE 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Wage-Hour Changes 


Administrator Elmer An- 
drews submits his amendment-: 
most employers will be pleased. 


AFTER RESOLVING to run the risk of op: 
ing the wage-hour law to revision, A 
ministrator Elmer Andrews has subn 
ted to Congress his recommendations 
amendment. As anticipated (BW—M 
25°39,p52) his proposals are aimed mos! 
at more clearly defining the applicat 
of the law. Rep. Mary Norton’s comn 
tee is proceeding with consideration 
the amendments one by one. Chances : 
good that Congress will act this sessi 
although Sen. Barkley, administrati 
leader in the upper house, doesn’t inclu 
the bill on his slate. 

Most employers will like the propos 
changes. No strong opposition is expect 
now from the American Federation of 
Labor to giving Andrews more positi 
authority, one of the big bones of co 
tention in the battle over the origi: 
bill a year ago. Since then Andrews | 
established a solid reputation as a fair 


dealer. 
Flaw No. 1 Would Be Eliminated 


Good news to patrician workers who 
never—well, hardly ever—punched a 
time clock before, and likewise to their 
employers, would be the amendment to 
exempt from the maximum hours provi- 
sion all professionals, outside salesmen, 
straw bosses and all salaried workers 
paid $200 per month or more. This 
change would correct flaw No. 1 in the 
law; a flaw that was brought home to 
Andrews in his swing around the coun- 
try last fall. 

Farm agents soon discovered that what 
looked like further exemptions would in 
fact put under the law perhaps a million 
agricultural workers who are now ex- 
empt. The amendment would establish 
a 12-hour day or 56-hour week for major 
first processors, except cotton ginners, 
above which time and a half must be 
paid. Both “seasonal” and “area of pr 
duction” provisions would be removed 
The Grange, the Farm Federation, and 
other groups are united against any cov 
erage whatever and have proposed their 
own amendments, which would merel) 
clarify the troublesome “area of pr 
duction” provision. 

Other amendments would empower 
Andrews to recognize voluntary wage 
plans; to make and amend more regula 
tions than the law now permits, and to 
give such regulations the force of law, 
although violators would be excused for 
acts done or omitted in good faith under 
rulings that might subsequently be in- 
validated by the courts. Innocent pos- 
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essors of goods produced in violation of | 
the law would be immune to prosecution. | 
[he wage-hour division would be author- 

to serve process on violators wher- 

found and to bring action in their | 
: of abode and business, as well as | 
laces of incorporation. 


ized 
ever 
place 


m p 


Coast Seamen’s Defi 


Lundeberg warns that sailors 
won't use Maritime Commission’s 
hiring halls. 


Ix ATTEMPTS to beat the gun on estab- | 
lishment of government hiring halls for 
West Coast seamen by the Maritime 
Commission, long a vivid nightmare to 
the waterfront unions, Harry Lundeberg, 
lean, gum-chewing secretary of the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, is working | 
up a hot labor crusade in opposition. 

The hiring halls, where men must apply 
for work, were formerly run by the ship- 
owners. The unions charged that union 
men were discriminated against, and one 
of the main demands in maritime strikes 
has been for union control of the halls. 

This week in San Francisco, Lundeberg 
told the executive council of the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor that West 
Coast sailors “will never stand for such 
halls,” that the commission is basing its | 
plan on a law passed in 1872, that the | 
whole thing is the result of a hook-up | 
between the commission and the Congress | 
of Industrial Organizations to replace | 
American Federation of Labor sailors | 
with C.I.O. men. This is a typical Lunde- 
berg crack which no one takes seriously. 
But the fact is that the C.1.0. maritime 
unions have pulled their punches on the 
hiring hall question, in order “not to em- | 
barrass Roosevelt.” Lundeberg’s uncom- | 
promising stand is forcing the C.1.0. to 
show more militancy. 





Bridges Expresses Concern 


Adding fuel to the union fire this week 
is the probability that the Maritime 
Commission will operate on the Pacific 
Northwest-Orient route, using its own 
ships manned by seamen hired outside 
union hiring halls. Thus some nonunion 
men will be hired. Naturally, this prospect 
has stirred deeply both Sailor Harry and 
his archfoe, C.I.O. longshoreman Harry 
Bridges, with whom he split after the 
Communist Party’s control of the mari- | 
time unions became too irksome. The | 
sharp-nosed Bridges said this week: “At- 
tempts of the commission to set up 
methods of hiring on the Pacific Coast 
threaten the entire structure for which 
we have fought and which was estab- 
lished by the West Coast maritime 
unions,” 

This week also the C.LO. Maritime | 
Federation of the Pacific (which includes | 
all the seagoing and shore unions except | 
Lu: mre sailors) mapped a program | 
built around: (1) Joint public mass 




















[_] WASTED MATERIALS 
Dust, when of intrinsic value, 
spells waste if not salvaged 


() MACHINERY RE- 


PAIRS Dust is abrasive, pro- 
duces increased wear and tear 
in machinery 





() SHUT-DOWNS Dust 
causes damages which may en- 
tail expensive stoppages 


[) HIGH LIGHTING 
BILLS Dust reduces visibility, 
necessitates higher wattage 


C) SUB-STANDARD 


PRODUCTS Dust impairs the 
work of precision machines, 
= many operations 


oo Dust lowers mor- 


ale, slows up the working pace 


- () EXTRA CLEAN-UP 


EXPENSE Dust spreads all 
through the plant, makes clean- 


ing hard. more frequent 
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Effi ° } 
DUST 
CONTROL 


Put a stop to the losses that dust 
causes, when it is not efficiently con- 
trolled. Halt the daily raid on your 
profits. 

Not all of the elements of loss 
which are attributable to dust ap- 
pear in the chart here. And not all 
of them, perhaps, apply in your 
case. But by and large, throughout 
industry, the losses chargeable to 
uncontrolled dust are huge. 

You are sure to effect significant 
savings for your company by 
efficient dust control. We stress the 
“efficient” advisedly, for dust col- 


lection systems vary widely in performance, and in cost. 

Write for our Bulletin D81. It explains dust collection princi- 
ples clearly, helps you size up your own needs—and is free to any 
managing executive or operating engineer. 

If you have a SMOKE problem ask also for Fly Ash Booklet A 93 


BUELL ENGINEERING 


COMPANY inc 


60 Wall Tower Building, New York 


SALES OFFICES 


DUST COLLECTORS 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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meetings in the four Coast ports; (2) a 
letter campaign to convince Congress 
that the commission’s hiring hall plan 
should be blocked; (3) efforts to fully 
inform governors of the three Coast 
states how the unions feel about the 
plan; (4) issuance of an official state- 
ment that, should the situation drift to 
the stage of picketing aimed at the com- 
mission, “only those picket lines ap- 
proved by the Maritime Federation of 
the Pacific in this government hiring 
hall issue will be recognized.” Idea behind 
this is to prevent use of a single union 
to club the others into complying with 
the commission’s plan, as was done with 
the A.F.L. International Longshoremen’s 
Association on the Atlantic Coast, where 
the longshoremen are bossed by beefy 
Joe Ryan, Tammany politician. 

The situation holds dynamite which 
might easily blow up the delicate em- 
ployer-employee relationships on Coast 
waterfronts and might even stir up bitter 
inter-union warfare. 


Restrict Picketing 


Wisconsin revises labor law, 
may go further; repercussions to 
union activity in Michigan and 
Minnesota. 


Wisconsin, Micnican, and Minnesota 
are in the swim with Oregon on anti- 
picketing legislation. Although Wiscon- 
sin has swum neither as far nor as haz- 
ardously as Oregon (BW—Nov19'38, 
p24), last week the legislature at Madi- 
son passed a law outlawing “stranger 
picketing” and the “secondary boycott.” 
The law gets its effectiveness from a defi- 
nition: a labor dispute is a controversy 
between an employer and a majority of 
his employees. Thus labor unions are not 
permitted to picket to force the unioniza- 
tion of a business in which the employees 
are either non-union or members of a 
rival union (stranger picketing) ; nor can 
normal business procedure be interfered 
with by boycotts, picketing, or other 
demonstrations (secondary boycott), if 
no labor dispute exists as defined by the 
law. Michigan is following in the wake 
of Wisconsin with a similar bill. 


Aim at Settlement Before Strike 


Gov. Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota 
has persuaded the militant farm bloc to 
give up the Vance-Myre bill for his own 
more moderate measure. This new bill, 
which has been passed by the house, does 
not outlaw union agreements or the closed 
shop and strikers who violate the “unfair 
practice” code for employees will not be- 
come ineligible for relief or unemploy- 
ment benefits, as they would have been 
by the Vance-Myre bill. 

It is hoped that labor disputes can be 
settled before strikes can go into effect by 
means of a mandatory 10 day waiting 
period (30 days if the public interest is 


involved) between voting a strike and 
striking. In this time a special three-man 
commission, appointed by the governor, 
would have opportunity to study the dis- 
pute and possibly achieve reconciliation. 
Minnesota’s labor bloc, which is as mili- 
tant as the farm bloc, objects to some of 
the provisions outlined in the bill and is 
forcing reconsideration. 

Experts feel that Wisconsin, as well as 
Oregon, will have trouble legally confin- 
ing the definition of a labor dispute to the 
narrow limits they have selected. There 
may be confusion in cases where interstate 





Pickets and Politics 





While New Jersey’s Rep. Fred Hart. 
ley, Jr. (with glasses) leads a picket 
line outside the Kearney, N. J. plant 
of the Linen Thread Co., New Jer- 
sey’s Sen. W. Warren Barbour, who 
used to be president of the Linen 
Thread Co. and whose three brothers 
are still officers of it, is asking the 
Dept. of Labor to consider a request 
of the Textile Workers’ Organizing 
Committee for a formal investigation 
of the charge that the firm was 
threatening to break the 7-week-old 
strike by flooding the country with 
imports from foreign subsidiaries. 





commerce and the federal law are in- 
volved. The United States Supreme Court 
has held that a labor dispute can exist— 
within the meaning of the Norris-La 
Guardia act—even though a company has 
no union members (BW—Mar5'38,p14). 

Also, opponents to the Wisconsin law 
have asserted repeatedly that industry is 
staying out of sight and using the farmers 
to pull chestnuts out of the fire. But 
these same angry farmers who have now 
revised Wisconsin’s 1931 labor law (it de- 
fined a labor dispute as existing “regard- 
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less of whether or not the disput 
stand in the proximate relation of 
ployer and employee”), who foug!h: 4 
pitched battle with labor sympathiz 

a cooperative creamery near Rich! .y4 
Center, and who lost most of a sp , 
crop because of labor trouble in a 
ning factory near Racine are thinkin of 
repealing the state’s 1937 “little Wa 
act” which created a state labor 
tions board. Repeal is being pushe 

the Wisconsin Council of Agricul! 
which has substantially the same ; 
backing that voted in the new 
picketing law. 





LABOR ANGLES 





Wilkes-Barre Resumes 


AFTER A LOCAL daily newspaper famine of 
six months and a day, citizens of Wi! 
Barre, Pa., this week were enjoying 
novelty of reading the city’s one morning 
and two evening newspapers. The sig 
ture of contracts with the printers’ and 
the pressmen’s unions was the go-signal 
for presses of the local dailies to | 
again for the first time since an American 
Newspaper Guild strike stopped them 
last Oct. 3. Agreements between 
Guild and the publishers were ratified t 
weeks ago, providing for Guild shops in 
all cases and leaving wage rates to ar 
tration. The Sunday Independent 
sumed publication ten weeks ago, having 
concluded a separate Guild shop contract 


NLRB Unfair in Ward Case 

Tue Nationat Lasor Retations Boarp 
got another black eye this week when the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in St. Louis 
Mo., ruled that Montgomery Ward & Co 
had failed to receive a fair hearing on 
company union charges involving its 
Kansas City plant. Severely criticizing 
the conduct of the trial examiner, whom 
it held to have shown “decided partisan- 
ship,” the court remanded the case for 
further hearings before another examiner 
The original hearings took place in 1937 


That Inland Contract 


Tue Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee has been hinting pretty broadly in its 
union paper that a signed contract with 
Inland Steel Corp. was just around the 
corner. Such reports, according to Inland 
officials, are premature, to say the least; 
no action of any kind will be taken until 
after the Circuit Court of Appeals decides 
whether the National Labor Relations 
Board was right in ordering the company 
to conclude a signed contract. The boar 
maintains that the Wagner Act’s require- 
ment for collective bargaining necessarily 
implies conclusion of a signed contract. 
Despite the court fight, company and 
union are not at swords’ points, confer 
together occasionally on the solution of 
labor problems in the plant. 
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FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





Bear Market Ahead? 


Chart readers fear the worst as stock averages 
break pre-Munich lows. Bulls hope a rise will put these 


theories on the shelf. 


Most IMPORTANT NEWs of this week to 
the market technicians was the fact that 
the stock price averages broke through 
the low recorded just prior to the “peace 
of Munich.” This was the bear market 
signal to the chart readers. The price 
average had been pushed under the 1939 
low the week before, and the pre-Munich 
bottom was the next support level. 

It is to be borne in mind that not all 
the market analysts hold with the theo- 
ries of the chart readers. It is admitted 
that, when the stock averages go into new 
low ground, many individual stocks also 
are at new lows. Investors who are tired 
of waiting for a rise often sell a stock in 
disgust when it hits a new low, and that 
auses pressure on the whole market. 

Yet there are many who hold that this 
type of theorizing is pretty flimsy stuff 
pon Which to pin the whole future of a 
market. There are even a few in Wall 
Street who hope that the market, having 
plopped through the resistance levels 
that are supposed to spell B-E-A-R 
M-A-R-K-E-T, will shortly respond to 
lomestic business news with a rise which 
will carry through all the 1938-39 highs. 
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STOCKS DAY BY DAY 


Such an upswing, of course, would be so 
utterly contrary to chartists’ pet ideas 
that it would just about put them on the 
shelf once and for all. 

Nevertheless, the market advisers who 
rely on the charts sent out hundreds of 
bearish letters after prices plumbed last 
September’s lows on Tuesday morning. 
On top of that, there were the inevitable 
margin calls to speculators whose brok- 
erage accounts had gone “under water.” 
These factors caused a good deal of 
selling. 

On most sharp dips recently, investors 
had picked up stocks in the opinion that 
mid-summer quotations would make 
early 1939 prices look dirt cheap. These 
bargain hunters, however, have been so 
much disappointed ever since the port- 
election bulge last November, that they 
were slow to jump into the market on 
this week’s soft spots. 


Scares Do Their Damage 


Of course, the Wall Street rumor mills 
can grind out war scares a dime a dozen. 
The Street was flooded with them on the 
break a week ago Friday. Even in the 


50 Industrial 
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quiet market on Wednesday of this week 
there was one of those reports which Wall 
Streeters always think come from unim 
peachable sources. It grew until people 
were saying: “Crisis in Europe in 36 
hours.” 

There is virtually no way to pin those 
things down, and they do their damage 
Especially at a time when speculators 
are disappointed that the much-touted 
spring rise in business activity hasn't 
materialized. (This week's dip of 14 
points in steel operations to below 55° 
for the first time in five weeks added to 
the gloom.) 

A couple of factors still are working 
against the decline in stocks, however 
One is the fact that favorable first quar- 
ter corporation reports will be coming 
out from now on. The second is that 
business could quickly respond to the 
first favorable news from Europe. 


Brokers Suspended 


N. Y. Exchange disciplines 
two for failure to detect looting 
of investment trusts. 


Tre New York Stock Excnance en 
kanced its recently-won reputation for 
strict discipline when, last Saturday, it 
suspended one of its most 
members and a partner in a big member 
firm. 

The member suspended (for six 
months) was Frank R. Hope. He is 
Gotham manager and only floor partner 
for well-known Paine, Webber & Co. He 
is perhaps best known as a leading spirit 
and first president of the Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms, a reform organ 
ization of note in the early 1930's. 

The partner suspended (for 


prominent 


three 
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years) was Stephen Paine of the home 
(Boston) office of Paine, Webber. 

A year ago a group with Canadian 
headquarters was found to have looted 
a group of investment trusts of sums 
estimated all the way from $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. There never has been any 
charge that Paine, Webber or any of its 
partners had a hand in the looting, and 
the firm was held blameless by the ex- 
change. Moreover, the partners were 
disciplined only for failure to investigate 
fully certain transactions which went 
through their hands and which, the ex- 
change believes, might have tipped off 
the plot and averted some of the losses. 

Trusts mainly concerned were Conti- 
nental Securities Corp., Insuranshares 
Corp. of Delaware, and Burco, Inc. The 
group accused got control without put- 
ting up a cent—by borrowing to buy 
control and then selling trust assets to 
pay off the loans. Some of the money 
was lent by Paine, Webber, and some of 
the assets sold went through the firm’s 
hands as a broker. 

Mr. Paine repeatedly has testified that 
the business was brought in and vouched 
for by one of the firm’s lawyers, that he 
relied implicitly on that advice. This 
lawyer, Leo Solomont, was one of those 
ultimately indicted. 


Muddle in Copper 


American Smelting’s price 
cut leaves market with four dif- 
ferent quotations. 


Tue AMERICAN CoprpER market late Mon- 
day afternoon was plunged into one of 
the most confused situations the metal 
trade has ever seen. The telling blow 
wasn’t anything unusual. American 
Smelting & Refining, leading custom 
smelter, simply cut its quoted price to 
103¢ a lb. from the 114¢ level which has 
prevailed so long. 

It isn’t unusual for A.S.&R. to take 
the lead in a price move. The usual thing 
is for other producers and smelters to 
follow. But this time the “big three” 
producers—Anaconda, Kennecott, and 
Phelps Dodge—opined there was no more 
business to be had at 103¢ than at 114¢, 
and they just sat tight. 

Thus, from the start Tuesday morn- 
ing, the market labored along on what 
might be called a four-price basis. There 
was the export price, which through 
Tuesday and Wednesday wavered around 
the 10+¢ level. 
outside market (smaller suppliers filling 
Commodity Exchange contracts) on a 
10%¢ basis or even cheaper. There was 
the American Smelting price of 103¢ 
(which some other smelters were quite 
willing to meet, without making a formal 
announcement of a cut). And there was 
the big producers’ price of 11t¢. 

Needless to say, in a situation like 
this there wasn’t much business done at 


There was the so-called 
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Steel Masters Eat Off Paper Plates 





Last Monday the Big Steel family 
met in Hoboken, N. J., for the an- 
nual and, the 
stockholders (300 strong) ate lunch 
with officers and directors. Seated 
at the “head table” (l. to r.) are 
U. S. Steel Chairman Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr.; President Benjamin 


F. Fairless; 


meeting as usual, 


Financial Committee 





Chairman Enders M. Voorhees, and 
Director Irving Olds. Bending « 


Mr. Olds’ shoulder is Secret 
George Leet while a clerk sta 
behind Mr. Stettinius. Stockhol 
elected auditors, watched the s/ 
ing of a film recording erectior 
the new Irvin Works from gro 
breaking to first steel rolling. 





any of the prices. Export business was 
slow because the London copper market 
had been in the doldrums for several days 
on the latest war scares. Domestic con- 
sumers who might have been inclined to 
take advantage of the “outside market” 
for some time have found it pretty well 
cleaned out of metal. Nevertheless, with 
this outside quotation nearly 4¢ below 
the A.S.&R. price, there were few who 
would go up to 10%¢, much less to 114¢. 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





SEC Strikes Again 


Any meas THAT the Giannini interests 
and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission were getting together to settle 
their differences peacefully were knocked 
into a cocked hat on Wednesday. Gossip 
of cooperation was dispelled when the 
SEC entered suit in U. S. District Court 
in California to enjoin the Bank of Amer- 
ica and Time Trust, Inc., from selling 
securities of Time Trust to the public. 
Bank of America and Transamerica in- 
terests were accused of using Time Trust 
to support the market and increase the 
market price of Bank of America shares. 


This suit demonstrates that the earlier 
agreement to let the SEC go over Bank 
of America books was only a minor tr 

in a broad and bitter battle. Incidenta 
the Giannini interests have hinted p: 
ately that they may be forced to n 
public a file of correspondence w! 
they think would leave the SEC and 
Sec. Morgenthau with pretty red fac: 


Silk Stocks at 8-Year Low 


THE TIGHT SITUATION in raw silk (BW 


,Mar11°39,p18) was emphasized this week 


when the Commodity Exchange’s mont 
ly report showed that mills had taken 
37,863 bales in March and that supplie 
on hand in New York had fallen to 
23,116, the lowest since these figures first 
were compiled in 1931. 1939's fluffy 
feminine fashions have boosted silk rib 
bon use. Moreover, the March statis! 
don’t jibe with cutters’ contention that 
they are shifting extensively to rayon 
because of the sharp rise in raw silk 
prices. 


Vanishing Deposits 
CHICAGOANS HAVE BEEN treated to the 
usual end-of-March spectacle of the \ 
ishing bank deposits during the last few 
days. In the week ended Mar. 22, $76,- 
000,000 in deposits of Federal Reserve 
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r banks in the Windy City dis- 
appeared. Next week the drop was $174,- 
000,000. This is caused each year by the 
Jilino's tax law requiring that bank de- 
posits be included in the personal prop- 
erty tax return. Small depositors write 
a check to cash and pocket the money 
over Mar. $1. Corporations go in and 
swap their deposits for federal govern- 
ment bills held by the bank and then, a 
couple of days later, sell the bills back 
to the bank. Member banks’ holding of 
government bills, in the week ended Mar. 
29, dropped $117,000,000, in part offset- 

ting the week’s $174,000,000 dip in | 
deposits. 


men 















Container Logic 

A REDCAP, TWO AcToRs, and 599 house- 
wives are part owners of the Container 
Corporation of America; 151 different 
walks of life are represented in a survey 
of 3.857 of the 8,000 stockholders of the 
company, a survey released last week 
along with the annual report of the com- 
pany. The report is swank-looking but 
homespun and the charts are account- 
ants’ courtesies to a man with a modest 
knowledge of assets and liabilities; it is 
a good example of the trend to “human- 
ized” bookkeeping. Probably the com- 
pany’s feeling is summed up in this state- | 
ment made by President Walter P. | 
Paepcke, when the report was released: 
“Our business is that of making attrac- 
tive sales packages, therefore we have to 
do an outstanding job on any piece we 
put out—especially the annual report.” 


Rubber Shipments Drop 

STATES COOPERATING in the international 
rubber restriction agreement overshipped | 
their quotas substantially in January, | 
exporting 75,905 tons against allowables 
of a little over 61,000. This situation was 
reversed in February, however, with the 
two biggest producers, British Malaya 
and Netherlands East Indies, curtailing 
fairly sharply. Shipments in February 
were 56,769 tons or a little more than 
3,000 tons under the quota limit. 


Banking Growth 


BANK ANNIVERSARIES always can be 
counted on to produce some interesting 
contrasts between today’s size and that 
at the start of business. The New York 
Trust Co., 50 years old this year, has as- 
sets of $433,963,406 and capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of $40,400,462. Its 
initial advertisement on June 1, 1889, 
listed capital and surplus of $1,500,000. 


Statistics Galore 


THOSE WHO UNDERTAKE to follow the 
markets for various commodities usually 
find that their first job is building a file 
comprising a vast store of statistics. Com- 
modity Research Bureau, Inc. (32 Beaver 
St., New York) has been at it a long 
while now, and has accumulated a good 
deal of information on just about any 





commodity anyone cares to mention. This 
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M Ri t Bridg 
apac River gets a Bridge 
Hire men, pitch camp, set up machinery promise to have the bridge completed 
and equipment ! Ahead is fourteen to specifications, should Smith & Son 
months’ work for Smith & Son —just fail to do so 

awarded contract to build a bridge over 


the Mapac. 

Actually, they can’t turn over a spade 
until able to furnish the Contract Bond 
issued by a responsible surety company. 
This bond — required in practically all able asset in any 
public construction — is the surety’s qualifications. 


Bonding the performance of con 
tractors is one underwriting function of 
the Sureties below. Recognized finan 
cial standing makes their bond a va 


contractor's list of 


AMERICAN SURETY 
OMPANY 

NEW YORK CASUALTY 
OMPANY 


HOME OFFICES: NEW YORK 
Both Companies write Fidelity, Forgery and Surety Bonds and Casualty Insurance 


fol ~ 2a) 





This is an announcement and is mot to be construed as an offer to sell or as a 
solicitation of an offer to buy the securities herein mentioned, 
Offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Mg * 
$24,000,000 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


Convertible Debentures, 34%% Series due 1958 


Dated July 1, 1938 Due July 1, 1958 


Subject to prior sale through the exercise of Subscription Warrants to be issued 
to stockholders of the Company and expiring April 28, 1939. 


Price 100% and accrued interest from May 16, 1939 


(subject to change after the expiration of said Subscription Warrants) 


% While this is the amount underwritten, the offering may be made only as to a 
portion thereof and only individually by certain of the Underwriters. 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is 
circulated from only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers and are 
offering these securities in compliance with the securities law in such state. 


HALSEY, STUART 4 CO. Inc. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GLORE, FORGAN 4 CO. 
IMC ORPORATED 
HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY KIDDER, PEABODY 4 CO. LEE HIGGINGON CORPORATION 
UMC OR FORATED) 
LEHMAN BROTHERS F.S. MOSELEY 4 CO. 
A. G. BECKER 4 CO. BONBRIGHT & COMPANY CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 
ImCORPOMATEC (mCOBPORATED 
H April 5, 1939 
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has now been compiled—along 
6 . ” charts and brief tabulations of ney ou 
How many mental sit-downers in book form. It would be hard to t! 


| of a question in the field that the “« 


have you in your Organization ? | modity Year Book of 1939” wou! 


| cover. 


“In every factory and store, among office JUST Rail Holding Companies 
workers and salesmen, costly ‘sit-downs’ have PUBLISHED : ; a 
been going on for a hundred years—mental sit- Howpinc compantes in the railroad { | ‘ 
downs”, Says Craig Davidson. “Commands to haven’t been subject to Interstate ¢ ta 
do thus and so have met with mental sit-downs merce Commission regulation in the p 
which have been just as effective in blocking 
production and sales as any physical sit-down 
that ever stopped an assembly line.” 


and this long has been a subject of « 
cism in Washington. Senators Why 
and Truman now have introduced | thro’ 
‘should be useful to any man whose job is to get lation to adjust things to their satis! with 


other men to do their work right. It should visualize tion. Their bill, growing out of the s 
for him what causes mental sit-douwns and what to uj : committee’s investigation of railr 


do about them.” finance which they conducted. would BuDA 

give the ICC power to regulate or 

G t : Thi , to disband existing holding compan spit 
e ting Ings Wisi: would let the commission prohibit 1 - 


holding companies. 


Done ot Helping Hull ia * 


“That is one reason why this book,” he goes on, 


EFForts IN THE Senate to increase t ot 
: B ° excise tax on imported fats and oils Wh 
In usiness (BW—Mar11'39,p49) from 3¢ to 5¢ a in 
: ‘ A practical set of sugges- Ib. have lost in the first skirmish. 1 Germa 
By Everett B. Witson tions to executives giving boost would have conflicted with t Pass a 
detailed directions for get- ct aig oer as Ther 

Formerly Assistant Director of Personnel, ting employees to do their trade treaties with Brazil, the Neth: 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company jobs as management thinks lands, Canada, and United Kingdom, Se tighten 
they should be done. Hull told Congress. So the Senate F man fe 
$2.50 nance Committee voted down the pr troops 
posal. Proponents threaten, however, t siderat 
mers 


: revive it on the floor. 
“An executive’s success depends squarely on two points: whether he has good ideas Jso ar 
and whether he can get his ideas actually and properly used.” This book deals with Wheat Acreage and Crops 























at °_@ ge Z 
methods of getting your ideas used efficiently. It tells how to get policies, plans and is 
instructions carried out as they were de- THe CAMPAIGN FOR REDUCTION of the 
signed to be carried out. It is in effect a acreage planted to wheat in this countr) ig 
n , working —— on roe nal It tells — indicates (on a purely statistical basis I left | 
e ctive and int ent cooperation. sas , wine 
Hutchinson's eS a ee — because it’s too early to judge the gence 
A weather) that production for 1939 wil! The 
STANDARD HANDBOOK Gives you many about equal a year’s normal domesti: ipse 
* . . « 
° ° consumption. The outlook, if weather is War a 
. , 
FOR SECRETARIES practical ideas on: about normal, is for something under iently 
—What are the real reasons why subordi- 500,000,000 bu. of winter wheat and just fheer 
616 pages, 6 x9 ee on age ny ne , a little over 200,000,000 bu. of spring all amy 
—What can be done to get instructions car- 
- . wheat. 938-35 ree W 
$3.50 ried out efficiently? heat For the 1 th ° vo Germ 
. —What are the disadvantages of driving? drawing to a close, it is believed domesti: 
Ce = foe any ‘assignment —How can you improve subordinates’ at- disappearance will be about 710,000,000 _ 
juc ~~ > quickly, giercectis ? titudes? . ‘ ° bu., somewhat above average. Output in very 
7 epen on er nglish f— — , , i 
— SS ted Cllelens tention of How can you really check performance 1939, for use in the 1939-40 crop yea: ma 
people? Here is a new book that —How can you criticize subordinates ef- scticiaiiliy ill Hn Cin Be the 2 for 
spells better results in all work of fectivelyP presumably will no a factor im + aati 
the secretary. Placed in your secre —How can you develop responsible sub- export market, but the carryover of old im be 
tary’s hands it will be invaluable in > Ss - narkes 
assuring the correctness of corre ordinates a = wheat on July 1 will be way above : 
spondence, in eliminating error, in —How can you dispose of alibis? average ment 
promoting good relations, in provid —What is the technique of developing en- | age. \Y 
ing a wealth ane verity of — thusiesm P G e M k ° b il 
mation that will enable her to handle . Ma Germs 
many details of work with more —How can you guard against troubles of rain “ar eting y “al | 
a eee jealousy ? A year aco the Chicago Board of Trade zg in 
Examine this book fo- 10 days launched a new educational program, a erely 
course entitled “Grain and its Market anes 
PSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSSR SHEETS ESSESEEEEEEEE SEES EEE EEE ESSE eee ESE ing ” It was open to members employee ' 
. . . Ss 3, - S 
- - ba » r 
: SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON s of member firms, students, and the pub ACTOSS 
$ McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. H i | 4} 280 enrolled in the louble 
s Send me the books checked below, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 §& ic at large. About 280 enrolled in the 
s days I will pay for the books, plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid. & course which was completed March 31, Wh 
7 (We prey postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) S , . 1 n It 
: in : and the board regards the idea as such s 
. | Wilson—Getting Things Done in Business, $2.50 s : -_ . ; : . » Be 
. = - - . = a success that it now plans a corre- 
s () Hutchinson—Standard Handbook for Secretaries, $3.50 $ F ‘ eI 
: . spondence course of similar character 
. ° { ‘ 
8 s The lessons have been prepared by 
: Address Position... : Deane W. Malott of Harvard’s Graduate Eur 
: Schc seenee wer ion und t 
. je. B.w.4-8-29 § School of Business Administration, are 
® . ers ' : offered at a price of $20. The first lesson 
° (Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 4 will be mailed on enrollment. poy 
SC SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSHESESSSESESTEESES ESSERE EES Eee eee eee eee see R i" 
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Broarest (Cable)—Berlin for the pres- 
is the capital of Italy. This is true 
spite the unpopularity of the Axis with 
e majority of Italians and Mussolini's 
scent peevishness at having to play 
cond fiddle to Hitler. But there is no 
ign yet that Italy will throw herself 
to the arms of England. 
“When we do that,” one leading Ital- 
industrialist told me, “we shall have 
Brenner 














rmany on our side of the 
Pass and in Trieste.” 

There are many evidences of Hitler's 
tightening hold on Italy. For weeks Ger- 
man forces have been bolstering Italian 
troops in Libya. In Milan I ran into con- 
excitement among both for- 
egners and Italians because Germans 
also are said to be appearing in the stra- 
tegic zone between Turin and the French 
heard the same 









siderable 







and Swiss borders. I 
thing from French army sources before 
| left Paris—and French military intelli- 
gence doesn’t talk without facts. 

The Nazis remember the Italian col- 
lapse at Caporetto during the World 
War as well as do the late Allies. Evi- 
lently the intention is to mix German 
ficers and men with Italian troops on 
all important fronts. 












German Help—and Pressure 


Informed circles in Rome state posi- 
tively that German advisers are attached 
o many Italian ministeries. One know- 
g foreigner observed, “Just look at the 
number of German license plates on cars 
parked in the neighborhood of govern- 







ment buildings.” 

At the Venice airport I noticed that 
Germans were unquestionably cooperat- 

g in the Italian services rather than 
merely being on hand to man their own 
planes. Trieste displayed the same situa- 
tion. The Klagenfurt airport, 20 minutes 
across the Alps in Austria, is being 
loubled in size. 

While government and military affairs 
in Italy are being more closely attached 
to Berlin, Italian business remains inde- 
pendent of it. Italians complain violently 
t the loss of trade with southeastern 
Europe as a result of Hitler’s conquests 
and the boycott resulting from the Nazi- 
stimulated anti-semitic drive, which is 
popular in Italy. 

Rome is full of Easter Week visitors 
















Foreign Editor, 


Italy Writhes in Nazi Grip 


after trip 


through peninsula, reports Italians would prefer deal 
with France and England but fear Mussolini is in trap. 


but even here the majority of travelers 
are German. You bump into them before 
the Vatican, in the Forum, 
beer is sold, but you don’t see them in 


wherever 


the shops. The Germans have little to 
spend for anything but bare necessities. 
In Venice the German liner, General von 
Steuben, was anchored in the roads off 
the Doges’ Palace and the train from 
Verona was full of blond Teutons com- 
ing down to board the ship for a 


“Strength through Joy” cruise around 
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Italy 
which makes no hit with Italian pub 


The ship will be used as a hotel, 


licans and restaurant owners. 

Italy went through another of her peri 
odic mobilizations this week. This one 
attracted unusual attention from the pub 
lic because of the growing fear that the 
tie with the Reich is going to force her 
into war. Goering’s recent visit strength 
ened this apprehension 

Italy 


Il Duce now as any time since the march 


is probably as dissatisfied with 


on Rome but the feeling is far from any 
I found the Axis un- 
popular with Italians without exception 
They 
they know it is preventing a reconcilia- 
tion with England (which all feel is most 
Berlin is 
reaping all the Axis profit, they detest the 


suggestion of revolt 


fear it will drag them into war. 


important), they realize that 
growing subservience to Nazi ambitions 

A few believe that Italy can still break 
the alliance on some point of German 
extremism. Realists have become more 
skeptical of a rupture during the past six 
months. They think Mussolini realizes he 
is cornered and that this accounts for 


his peevishness on many recent occasions 





Germany's Latin American “Aspirations” 














—— ——— 


J a 








A new, official colonial map, labeled 
“We Must Have Colonies,” is on 
display all through Germany. Un- 
diluted propaganda, it shows the 
colonies of other countries; spots the 
former German colonies; tells how 
in other countries there is “room 
but in Germany 
The 
section above would seem to indicate 
that the Reich has aspirations in 
Latin America. Strategic Trinidad 


without people,” 


“people without room.” map- 





and Tobago have been singled out 
because, as explained on the map, 
in the 17th and 18th centuries people 
from the independent duchy of Kur- 
land (now in Latvia) settled there. 
And Venezuela is chalked up be- 
cause, back in the 16th century, the 
Welsers, an old merchant family of 
Augsburg, ventured there. Symbols 
identify 


colonizers.” 


German “overseas 


Various others appear 


these 


at other points on the world map. 











50+ Business Abroad 


They point out that Hitler also feels 
Italian disaffection and that this accounts 
for the breakneck speed with which he 
has pushed his advantages. It is defi- 
nitely known in Rome that Mussolini 
was ignorant of the Czech coup until it 
was practically complete. 

Italian business executives can do noth- 
ing but accept the situation. Here, as in 
other dictatorships, there is a rush of war 
orders, vast public works projects, which 
keep all plants near capacity. But Ital- 
ian textile exports have suffered during 
the past six weeks because of German 
competition and foreign boycotts. More- 
over Italian business must struggle with 
the German practice of buying coffee and 
soybeans in third markets and selling 
them in Italy more cheaply than Italians 
can buy directly from Brazil or Man- 
chukuo. Italy became genuinely alarmed 
after Rumania’s economic capitulation 
to Berlin. This accounts for the tacit ap- 
proval by the Italian masses of Cham- 
berlain’s stand on Poland. However, the 
Anglo-Polish pact may provoke Musso- 
lini, in his present dangerous mood, to 
touch off an explosion. 


Credit Nexus Holds Italy 

Why is Italy caught in this Nazi trap? 

The answer is: at the time when the 
League of Nations voted sanctions 
against Il Duce on his Ethiopian adven- 
ture, Germany shrewdly offered help. 
Circumstances forced Mussolini to accept 
this aid. Germany supplied Italian forces 
with everything necessary for the Ethi- 
opian campaign. Italy has paid some on 
the bill by sending Germany fruit and 
vegetables but much of the credit re- 


mains, some of it running to five years. 
Italy would like to free herself from her 
credit shackles to Germany but unless 
someone else offers financial help this is 
impossible. London believes that waiting 
will humble Mussolini into coming to her 
for cash. Rome does not think this will 
happen, tight as the Italian situation is. 


Reich Moves South 


There is little question in my mind but 
that the Italian masses would quickly 
come to terms with France and make a 
deal with England. But all evidence is 
against the Fascist government yielding 
now; probably it has already passed the 
point where it can. Two possibilities re- 
main—Mussolini can try to remain neu- 
tral if Hitler becomes involved in a war 
to the north or he can make a quick shift 
toward the democracies at the last min- 
ute. In the first event he might mark 
time long enough to see Germany so 
hopelessly entangled that her grip on 
Italy would weaken, allowing a decent 
deal with Britain and France. Germans 
foresee this possibility and are forestall- 
ing it with their system of “advisers” 
which is virtually making the Reich a 
Mediterranean power. 


British Employment Up 

Lonpon (Cable)—Because of the rearm- 
ament drive and mild weather Britain’s 
employment figures improved during 
March, notable increases appearing in 
engineering industries, building, and ag- 
riculture. On March 13 unemployment 
was 169,789 below the February count, 
and 22,000 under March 1938. There is 
a threat of labor trouble in the rejec- 





Prime Minister's Death Heightens Dominion Problem 





Death this week of the Australian 
Prime Minister Lyons, seated here 
at the head of the table presiding at 
a heated session of the cabinet vitally 
affects Great Britain’s relations with 





a : British Press Combine 
the dominions in the present Euro- 


pean crisis, which finds its reflection 
“down under” in the problem of New 
Guinea, formerly a German colony, 
now under Australian protectorate. 
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tion by the National Union of R 
men of a decision on pay and y 
conditions handed down by an 
tion tribunal. A rail strike is not 
the possibilities. 

Although the new Chamberlai: 
does not remove anxiety over int 
of the Axis powers, it ends muc! 
uncertainty as to Britain’s future 
and hence has some steadying efi 
business. London will continue 
patch official One ix 
arms experts probably will vis 
mania. England's hope is that t! 
Nazi line-up will become a trade 
British financial aid could speed t 
ing of smaller powers and str 


missions. 


their resistance to German barter 
tations. Thus Germany’s new 
drive might be frozen in before it 
got under way. 

Stock prices softened at news « 
Albania 
Easter holidays and general politi 
rest also operated against new « 
ments. 

Company earnings don’t look so 
Net profits for March of 566 s 
British companies were £60,66 
compared with £69,100,656 in the 
period last year. Between February 16 
and March 20 the value of 365 
sentative securities declined £91,941 (0 
or 1.4%. 


Reichsbank 100% Nazified 


Bertin (Cable)—The complete N 
cation of the Reichsbank, a schem: 
plying not only repatriation of the 
foreign-owned shares but probably 
a compulsory exchange of do: 
shares for Reich 
nounced. This bill of fare partially 
sets the cheer German business de 
from the address by Walther Funk, \ 
ister of Economics, earlier this week 
which he promised private indust 
freerer access to the capital market 

the removal of the obnoxious, direc! 
strictions on dividends—although 
dends are still effectively limited 
higher taxes. 

The Bourse responded to the sp: 
with an all around advance and 
active trading than has been seen 
months. However, skeptics now fail t 
how the capital market can provide 
eral billions of marks for industry, | 
railroads, and the mortgage banks w 
it is being indirectly drained by this 
financial plan. 

Forgetting financial worries, the Brit- 
ish guarantee of Polish integrity cr 
a dangerous situation in which Gern 
might be encouraged to take immediate 
action in the well-founded hope 
Britain and her allies are not as yet r 
effectively to defend their protégés 
these circumstances, the decision for 
or peace may rest in Mussolini's ha 
since he could and might throw 
weight to the side of the German op 
sition, for certainly he views with mi: 


solini’s motions toward 


bonds, has been 
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igs the tendency of the other end 


gi\ 
of (ne Axis to become topheavy. 


Encirclement’s Progress 
Panis (Cable) —Reelection of Albert Le- 
bron as president of France will have a 
steadying effect at home and abroad. 
The administration can turn its atten- 
tion to developing perplexities with a 

imum of lost motion. 
Josef Beck, Poland’s foreign minister, 
sailed for his conference with Prime 
Minister Chamberlain after signing a 
mutual assistance pact with Lithuania. 
Paris believes that the Beck-Chamber- 
lain talks will result in some sort of a 
mutual assistance accord to include 
France, England, Poland, Rumania. It is 
hoped that negotiations will draw Russia, 
Jugoslavia, Greece, Turkey into a system 
of barriers against German aggression. 

Rapid shifts of policy are thought here 
to have put Italy in a difficult position. 
Mussolini professes the deepest affection 
for Poland with whom Italy has impor- 
tant trade ties. But Hitler’s legions defi- 
nitely menace Poland. “Inside informa- 
tion” in Paris declares that I] Duce has 
been informed of the promised French- 
British-Rumanian-Polish pact and that 
he has been invited to join. Should Mus- 
solini accept such a bid he would be in an 
awkward position with Hitler; should he 
refuse it would be construed as a confes- 
sion of aggressive aims. 

End of the Spanish civil war leaves 
the question of Italian “volunteers” with 


n 


General Franco still unsettled. Paris ex- | 


pects this to come up with other diffi- 
culties in negotiations between the de- 
mocracies and the Axis powers. Central 


European and colonial matters will be | 


included. Whether the outcome is to be 
peace or war remains entirely with Hit- 
ler. French business men figure that if 
Hitler becomes convinced war is inevit- 
able, he will start one this year; if not 
they believe he will obtain by negotiation 
spot advantages in return for future 
good behavior. The second alternative 
seems most likely. 


Fishing Fight Settled 


SetTLEMENT of the squabble over Si- 
berian fishing rights removes, temporar- 
ily at least, a major irritant to Soviet- 
Japanese relations. Agreement was signed 
April 2. In spite of much tall talk in 
Tokyo about “fishing under the guns of 
Japanese destroyers” unless Russia came 
to terms, the result gives the Mikado’s 
government little to crow over. The ac- 
cord closely resembles the original Rus- 
sian proposals. Instead of being made 
permanent, as the Japanese desired, the 


agreement runs only to the end of 1939. | 


The Japanese agreed to the withdrawal 


of numerous fishing areas (desired by | 


the Russians for strategic purposes) from 
the approaching auction including two 
on which the Japanese had built can- 


neries. Japan also accepted a 10% in- | 


crease in rentals. 








Capital into Canada 


Frightened funds from 
Europe going mostly into mining. 


y is fleeing to 
Canada in considerable quantities from 
unsettled Europe. Much of it is from 
Holland. For the most part it is going 
into the mining industry in Northern 
Ontario and Quebec. Both the federal 
and the Ontario government are seeking 
to encourage development in mining by 
relaxing taxation. 

United States capital is also interested. 
A delegation of representatives from 
American financial houses came here 
this week in connection with a proposed 
refunding operation of Gatineau Power 
Co. amounting to upwards of $70,000. 
This is the largest operation of the kind 
ever undertaken by a Canadian corpora- 
tion. 

Authorities are worried about a butter 
surplus amounting to about 6,000,000 Ibs. 
Prices are lower than for many years. 
In part the condition is due to impor- 
tation of vegetable oils from British 
colonies. The processing is largely done 
by subsidiaries of American companies 
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depending for their market on large-scale 
advertising. A processing tax on im- 
ported oils has been proposed. They are 
subject now only to the 3% import tax. 

The situation in Europe may result in 
increased expenditures by Canada on 
national defense. The appropriation this 
year is $63 million, which is double that 
of last year. The tendency to emphasize 
self-reliance by this country may vastly 
increase the proposed expenditures 

Ontario’s Premier Mitchell Hepburn 
has been uninfluenced by public resist- 
ance to his increase in the Province’s 
gasoline tax to 8¢ a gallon. In border 
communities motorists are buying their 
gasoline in Quebec. 


Business Awaits U, S. U pswing 


Canadian business marks time while 
waiting for the promised upswing in the 
United States. The official economic in- 
dex for the last week dropped to 10638 
from 109.5 for the preceding week 

Fixed prices for agricultural products 
under the Ottawa government's agricul- 
tural scheme probably will be set below 
prospective market prices. The guaran- 
teed prices will be initial prices to be 
paid producers through co-operative 


marketing organizations 





Most motor trucks SEEM pretty busy, but as a matter 
of fact they are doing more standing than running. 


ECORDS show that a motor truck's 
actual running time averages less 
than three hours a day. Thus, actual 
running time may easily cost you $3.00 or 
$4.00 per hour, even for a 1% ton truck! 


Your big problem, therefore, is to in- 
crease running time. Attach the Servis 
Recorder—its graphic .h 
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chart will show you daily 
when the truck wasstand- 
ing idle and just how long 
in each case. Then you'll 
know where to cut down 
on those costly delays. 
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+ Tells Every Move Your Truck Makes. 4 


You only have to increase the actual 
running time of a truck 15 or 20 min- 
utes a day to save $300 or $400 a year! 
It's big money and it’s worth saving. 
If you don't save it, who else will? 


Over 100,000 Servis Recorders now in 
use. Write for booklet—"Ten Ways 

of Getting More Work 

Out of Motor Trucks.” 

It's free—no obligation. 

THE 

SERVICE RECORDER CO. 

1422 Euclid Avenve 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Franco’s Partner Collects 
London expects Juan March of J. March & Co., 


Ltd., to be the dominant 


factor in business with El 


Caudillo’s victorious government. 


Lonpon—“The republic must break 
Juan March or Juan March will break 
the republic.” 

This was a familiar remark in the Jean 
cafés of Barcelona during the late Span- 
ish revolution. Juan March, principal 
financial backer of Franco, won out. The 
left-liberals of Spain hated March in- 
tensely and since many of them are left, 
Senor March will do well to watch him- 
self as he reaps his rewards. 

One implement of the harvest already 
is fashioned and operating. Before Franco 
had completed the liquidation of the 
republican government, the firm of 
J. March & Co., Ltd., flung its shingle 
to the breeze at 19 Fenchurch St., Lon- 
don. It announced it would carry on the 
activities of “importers, exporters, gen- 
eral merchants and agents, tanners of 
and dealers in raw and dressed hides.” 

Directors include L. H. G. Walford, 
A. F. Loveday, José Mayorga. Mr. Wal- 
ford is a son of G. P. Walford who was 
a Congo pioneer and an aide of King Leo- 
pold IL of Belgium in his development of 
that area. Walford, the son, is married to 
the step-daughter and heiress of the late 
armaments king, Sir Basil Zaharoff. He 
is a director of numerous companies. Mr. 
Loveday, formerly chairman of the Brit- 
ish Chamber of Commerce in Spain, is 
a fervent Franco partisan. 


Trade Questions Confront U. S. 


Mr. Mayorga is a young friend of 
Franco. He is connected with the brok- 
erage firm of Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
1 Wall St., New York. There is said to 
be no significance in the fact that Mr. 
Mayorga is employed by a firm of the 
du Pont family. Present plans of J. March 
& Co. do not provide for an American 
branch. Though Washington has recog- 
nized Franco, there still remain ques- 
tions of commercial details and an at- 
tempt will be made to rebuild U. S.-Span- 
ish trade without antagonizing firms 
with leanings toward the former regime. 

Rumors that the March company 
would become the dominant factor in re- 
constructing Spain’s commerce drew an 
avalanche of inquiries from British firms. 
The company is said to have no official 
tie-up with the Franco government. 
Senor March’s close identification with 
the revolution and his heavy financial 
sacrifices in its behalf give the company 
a standing with the victor that needs no 
official sanction. 

J. March & Co. probably will be 
financed by Juan March’s banking con- 


nections. In 1931 the March fortune was 


estimated at somewhere between $28,- 
500,000 and $47,500,000. It certainly is 
badly depleted from backing Franco’s 
revolution. Aid from London and con- 








British Presa Combine 
A short time before General Franco 
clinched his conquest of Loyalist 
Spain, the firm of J. March & Co., 
Ltd. set up business in London. 
Now, the rumor goes, J. March & 
Co. will be the dominant factor in 
business with the Franco govern- 
ment. Since Juan March (above) 
was Franco’s biggest backer in the 
recent war it hardly seems unlikely. 


tinental bankers will doubtless be offered. 
Kleinwort, Sons & Co., London merchant 
bankers, and some Swiss banks have for 
some time been financing trade with 
Franco Spain. Director Mayorga is said 
to be associated with Kleinwort. 

Late in February, J. March & Co. ad- 
vertised apologies in the London Finan- 
cial Times for not having been able to 
deal with all the business inquiries re- 
ceived. Bustness Weexk’s Foreign Editor, 
visiting the Fenchurch Street headquar- 
ters, found it a feverishly busy place. It 
showed the confusion of a large business 
getting under way in a hurry. The firm 
is selling agent for olive oil, fruit, min- 
erals, and numerous other Spanish spe- 
cialties. It arranges purchases of raw 
cotton, machinery, all kinds of recon- 
struction necessities. Officials refused to 
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reveal the volume of business done si: 
the company began operations (in N 
vember) . 

Despite denials, the report persists t! 
this firm is to become the Franco gove 
ment’s trade monopoly. Those who kn 
Juan March’s career insist that he did 
back the revolution for his health. ‘I 
March philosophy is compressed in t 
financier’s cynical saying, 

“God is omnipotent but money is } 
deputy.” 


Interests and Influence Expand 


With the shadowy Zaharoff dea 
March offers a perfect personality { 
the sensational press to work on. H 
bare pate and forward-thrust nose giv: 
him the semblance of an alert bald eag! 
In spite of his Jewish extraction Mar: 
has definite fascist ties. He was born ¢ 
years ago in Majorca, son of a peasa) 
farmer. For a while he was a fisherma: 
He is said to have been illiterate until } 
was 21, but his genius for figures dev 
oped early. The expanding business « 
neutral Spain during the World War o! 
fered special outlets for his daring an 
ambition. It is one of the wartime stories 
that Juan March was a leader in gettin; 
contraband from Spain into Germany. 

In Spain smuggling is an ancient an 
respectable profession. This takes th: 
sting off the Communists’ charge that 
after the war March got so much Morox 
can tobacco into Spain without benefit of 
duties that Primo de Rivera finally gav: 
up. What the record shows is that in 1926 
Primo granted March a monopoly of th« 
Moroccan tobacco trade and that the 
financier’s interests broadened in the 
post-war years. 

By the time the republic was founded 
(1931) March had accumulated an im- 
mense fortune in tobacco, shipping (Com- 
pania ‘Transmediteranea), newspapers 
(Las Informaciones and La Libertad of 
Madrid), banks, real estate, industrial 
holdings. One of the first objectives of 
the Left Republican government was to 
destroy March’s power. His election as a 
deputy to the first republican Cortes was 
annulled and a “committee of enquiry” 
resulted in his imprisonment. 


Rebellion and Reconstruction 


It was one of those mild political in- 
carcerations. March was allowed to run 
his business and continue his political ac- 
tivities. After a short term he escaped 
when one of the guards “forgot” to lock 
the cell door. The Right triumphed in 
1933 and March was returned to power. 
But when the Leftists won in 1936 he 
was forced to flee the country. He at 
once became a principal architect of the 
Franco rebellion. He negotiated armed 
assistance from Berlin and Rome, he mo- 
bilized foreign exchange for vital Franco 
supplies. Now Spain’s rehabilitation is in 
the hands of Franco and March. After 
$2 months the March pesetas are coming 
home to roost. 
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tween United States and Turkey 
will affect German trade in its 
Eastern sphere. 







W,suiIneToN AIMED another blow at 
Nazi commercial ambitions April 1 when 
a reciprocal trade agreement was signed 
between the United States and Turkey. 
This is the twenty-first such treaty con- 
cuded by Secretary of State Hull and 
the first with a nation of the Near East. 

The agreement, effective May 5, con- 
tains the usual unconditional most-fav- 
ored-nation free trade principle which 
clashes with the German system of ex- 
two-nation deals on a_ barter 
basis. Expected increase of American- 
Turkish trade will be principally at the 
expense of the Reich. In 1938 Germany 
got 47% of Turkey’s import trade and 
of her exports. Share of the U. S. 

) Turkey’s total was 10.5% and 12.3% 
natal with a total value of $31,- 
000,000. 












clusive 









42.9% 






New Deal Dramatizes Conflict 


There are deep political implications 
too. Turkey lies at the far end of the 
region which Germany has staked off for 
her “drive to the East.” The vast gap 
between American and Nazi ideas has 
been deliberately dramatized by New 
Deal foreign policy. Hence any increase 
in Turkish good-will toward the U. S. 
that might result from the trade agree- 
ment will be at the expense of Turco- 
Nazi relations. 

Tariff concessions granted by the U. S. 
to Turkey cover 21 items comprising 
about 97% of our imports from her. 
Cigarette leaf tobacco is the most im- 
portant. It accounted for over two-thirds 
of total imports from Turkey in 1937. 
Other imports so affected are high-grade 
dried figs, seedless raisins, pistachio nuts, 
shelled filberts, hand-made oriental rugs, 
valonia extract, licorice extract, canary 
seed, cymbals, crude meerschaum. 


German Trade Hit 


Tariff concessions obtained from Tur- 






















imports into Turkey. Important items 
clash directly with German products. 
Some of them are motor vehicles and 







equipment, sewing machines, zinc-gal- 
vanized iron and steel sheets, lubricating 
oils, cattle hides, goat and kid upper 
leather, prunes, canned asparagus. 

This agreement broadens application 
of the most-favored-nation principle to 
include new controls over exchange and 
import quotas. Import payments are to 
be in free foreign exchange. The agree- 
ment may be terminated by either gov- 
ernment on two months’ notice at the 
end of 1939, 1940, or 1941 and thereafter 
on six months’ notice. 












key represent about 41% of total U. S. | 


Reciprocal agreement be- | 


parts, radios, electric refrigerators, office | 
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(Conditioning 


As evidenced by 50 jobs, totalling 
nearly 3000 tons of refrigeration, 
in theatres, stores, offices, restau- 
rants, hotels, hospitals, banks, boats, 
bowling alleys, and industrial plants. 
All credited to the Paul J. Vincent 
Co., Engineers. 

Baltimore typifies the preference 
given Frick Air Conditioning by 
careful buyers everywhere. Let us 
refer you to Frick installations near 
you. Write 
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OPEN DOORS TO SALES 


/mprinted Autopoint 


@ To gain attention, to build good will, 
you can always depend on an Autopoint 
pencil imprinted with your firm name 
and sales message. It’s the door-opener 
without a kick-back, because its sturdy, 
two-part mechanism never fails! And 
the exclusive Grip-Tite tip never lets 
lead twist, wobble or jam. More than 
6000 prominent firms have proved the 
value of imprinted Autopoint pencils in 
sales work. You'll find a tested plan 
suited to your needs in fact-filled book, 
“The Human Side of Sales Strategy.” 
Write today for free copy. 


Qutepoint 
The # Better Pencil 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY Dept. BW-4 








1801 Foster Avenue Chicago, Mlinois 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 





Public Relations As Good Business—I]. 


Last week the McGraw-Hill Public Re- 
lations Forum held two sessions, one in 
Chicago and one in Cleveland. The Chi- 
cago discussion was led by Robert L. 
Lund, executive vice-president, Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., and Robert H. Cabell, 
president, Armour & Co. In Cleveland 
the leaders were T. G. Graham, vice- 
president, The B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
W. T. Holliday, president, The Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio. In opening both sessions, 
James H. McGraw, Jr., invited the co- 
operation of those present in an effort 
to apply the basic policies developed at 
the February forum held in New York. 
Out of these discussions emerged several 
further principles, which may be added to 
those reported on this page February 
18, 1939. 

1. Each company should work out its 
own public relations program. 

Mr. Lund put it thus: “Every business 
has personality and every business per- 
sonality is different; and its relations, 
like those of individuals, vary both in 
kind and degree. * * * Every problem 
of public relations is different from others 
and calls for different modes of attack.” 

And Mr. Holliday added: “Public rela- 
tions cannot be left to trade associations, 
although they can be a valuable help, 
especially in selling public relations to 
business executives themselves. Sound 


public relations must emanate from indi- 
vidual organizations * * *. If each indi- 
vidual enterprise could convince its own 
employees and customers, there would be 
hardly anyone left to be reached through 
ordinary channels of publicity.” 

2. In each case, the program must fit 


Discussion leaders at the McGraw-Hill Public Relations Forum in Chicago Fay 
last week—Robt. L. Lund, executive vice-president of Lambert Pharmacal 


the industry and the groups that 
pose its public. 

Mr. Lund said this: “The first 
classification in public relations is 
of the product. We have capital ,; 
consumer goods and service indu 
The public relations problems of 
must be quite different * * * . Th 
must be classified also with resp 
the groups of people with whic! 
industry must concern itself.” 

Mr. Graham made the same poi 
another reason: “Mass appeal de 


39 





the 


to a great degree on emotionalism. (lear 


understanding of any problem is us 
possible only when discussed wit! 
individual or small groups.” 

Mr. Holliday closed his discussix 
emphasizing that “the presentati: 
the case must be made primarily t: 
through the people with whom the « 
prise comes in direct contact.” 

3. Sound practice recognizes the 
for special public relations- technique 
expert study of the particular facto 
volved in each case. 


Mr. Holliday showed the origin of | 


need: “When the business man got 


side the realm of production, accounti: 
and sales, and into that of econo: 
politics, sociology and all the hu 


emotions, his experience had not 
pared him for such an ordeal. He 


used to dealing with facts and figures 
He had spent his life trying to pro 
and sell things more efficiently. Out 


of business, however, psychology, 


logic, was supreme. Mathematically, tw 
and two might add up to four, but 
terms of human emotion and preju 


Co.; and Robt. H. Cabell, president of Armour & Co. 
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sm it might add up to hay- 
r some time, American industry 
on trial before the jury of 








erican Opinion, and undoubtedly the 
1 will continue indefinitely. This is a 
se of life for the American busi- 


YP : . 

n and requires new points of 
x, new qualifications and approaches.” 
tnd, Mr. Lund concurred: “Public 


as a profession presents the 
tical research task of determining the 
jystry conditions, the relationships and 
. nature of the groups in which must 
. created a favorable attitude. * * * 
‘om the facts uncovered we must de- 
where and how and what activi- 

must be conducted. Obviously a 
rough study of all these elements 
bust be had before a public relations 
rogram can be intelligently planned.” 

A sound program recognizes that 
wh unfriendliness results from misun- 
rstanding and misinformation. 

Mr. Cabell put it thus: “The public 
nerally is endowed with common sense 

| fair-mindedness but it suffers from 
, appalling lack of information as to 
hat big business really means to a com- 
unity. Yet big business is largely re- 
nsible for our living standards.” 

Mr. Holliday declared that our busi- 
ess system has given the American peo- 
le “by far the highest standard of liv- 
1g in any time or place. Before 1929 
was admired and praised for what it 
ad done. But there has been a reversal 
f popular attitude. For some time now 
isiness has stood as a culprit before the 
ut of public opinion * * * . It has a 
plendid case to present, regardless of all 
1e imperfections that must be involved 
» any human enterprise. The burden of 
nproving and presenting its case will 
ever be ended.” 

). Better relations require that a busi- 
33 recognize the public interest and in- 
rpret its operations fairly to its public. 
Mr. Cabell pointed out that “in the 


ast most big businesses were privately 


“mine 
ni 








’rincipal speakers at the Cleveland Public Relations Forum—W. T. Holli- 
lay, president of Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, and T. G. Graham, vice- 


resident of B. F. Goodrich Co. 





owned or nearly so. As long as they per- 
formed their functions honestly and effi- 
ciently, the inner details were, technically 
at least, nobody’s business. But the pub- 
lic came to feel that even though it did 





not own the businesses, it was entitled to | 
know almost anything it wanted to know | 
about the details. * * * If we want | 
good-will, we must tell our story, not in | 
self-praise, but simply by telling the eco- | 
nomic facts We 
must try to build good-will first through 
deserving it, and through 
quainting the public with the facts that 
will enable it to judge us for what we are.” 


Mr. Holliday said this: “Public rela- 
tions begins with business policies. It fol- 


about our businesses. 


second ac- 





lows through during the period in which 
action transforms those policies into re- 
sults. Policy, action, results, all are part 
of the preparation of the case before the | 
jury of public opinion. If any one of the 
three fails to appeal to the human in- 
stinct of equity and honor, the case prob- 
ably is lost before trial, and the most 
able public relations man cannot save it.” | 

6. If industry is to meet its responsibil- 
ity for better public relations, it must be 
secure in its right of free expression, espe- 
cially to employees. 

Mr. Graham asserted, “It is fair to say 
that business generally was unprepared 
at the outset to meet an attack that 
challenged all its dealings with employees 
and questioned its right to carry on ac- 
cording to American concepts. * * * It 
has been handicapped in reaching a ma- 





jority of its people because the NLRB 
interpretation of the Wagner Act im- 
plies that industry cannot legally inter- 
pret to its employees the significance of | 
present day trends. Fortunately, we are | 
witnessing a change of attitude on the 
part of the public and a desire to under- 
stand the issues. Regardless of our varied 
experiences in recent years, it is our re- 
sponsibility to supply such information 
to employees so far as we are able and 


W.T.C, 


permitted to do so.” 
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TESTING 


Facts-by-test about new products 
may help you to avoid that “shirt- 
losing zone" which often grows out 
of new developments. For more 
than forty years, E. T. L. has been 
finding the facts, by fest. 


Write for a copy of 
“Truth is Sounder than Fiction" 
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CAN YOU USE ENERGY, 
INITIATIVE AND PERSONALITY? 
Attorney, age 30, 5 years general offers 
the above qualifications to yfacturer, retailer, 
wholesaler or service concern of recognized stand- 





ing. Accounting, auditing and business organiza- 
mutual 


tion training. Ample references upon 


satisfaction. 
W.-276, Business Week 
520 Ne. Michigan Ave., Chicage, tl. 
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A ROAD TO wAR leads from the room in Washington 
where the Senate Foreign Relations Committee is now 
holding hearings preparatory to revision of our Neu- 
trality Act. Whether we take it may be determined 
in that room. And this may be our final chance to make 
an effective decision. 

The last probability, whose force arises from the 
imminent threat of that war for which the Neutrality 
Act of 1939 will be fashioned, urges most careful con- 
sideration of the action which will result chiefly from 
these hearings but to which similar hearings by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee starting April 11 
will also contribute. 

If such action puts us on the road to war it will be 
because Congress has misunderstood the forces that 
lead to war or has misunderstood the effect of its law- 
making—or because we prefer war to neutrality under 
the circumstances confronting the world today. 


"Fn INTENTION at Washington is to reinforce legis- 
lation designed to keep us out of war. The most 
important proposal for reinforcement, both because 
it suggests the greatest change in our policy and 
because it has the warmest Administration support of 
all proposals likely to go through, is that of Chairman 
Pittman of the Senate Committee. This would permit 
belligerents to buy American arms and munitions on 
the condition that they made the shipments in their 
own bottoms and paid for them on our docks, 

Under the present Neutrality Law this is prohibited. 
The President may, at his discretion, demand that 
other specified goods be sold to belligerents only on a 
cash-and-carry basis, but he has no discretion as to 
arms and munitions. The moment he has declared that 
a state of war exists, the ban on their export for direct 
war use becomes mandatory. 

The Pittman proposal would lift that ban. This is 
important. It is vitally so in the light of the fact that 
it is made with the knowledge that our legislation may 
just beat the guns of a war in which—if it comes— 
we expect England and France to be aligned against 
Germany and perhaps Italy and to start with naval 
control of the Atlantic so that they alone can buy our 
arms. The proposal is, in short, that we maneuver 
ourselves into a position to help England and France 
without cost—as if we could stop there. 

This is the calculated effect of the law-making that 
Sen. Pittman would have Congress do. It is in line 
with what the President wants to fit his program of 
using the economic power of the United States to stop 


Keeping Us Out of War 





aggression by “methods short of war.” The theory, 





such a correction of what he sees as a defect 
present Neutrality Act is that, by serving notice of oy 
intention to make our arms available to the deocr. 







cies in event of war, we would deter the agyress 

totalitarian states from taking the plunge, wheres 
we now encourage them by guaranteeing hans of 
In deterring them, we would keep the whole world ou 
of war, thereby serving our neutrality aims in th 
most effective way. 








I, ApopTion of the Pittman proposal should put us on 
the road to war, as it might be expected to do if th 
theory of its author and of the President is wrong, 
that should not be because Congress misunderstood 
the effect of its law—which would be to put us ina 
very unneutral position in the eyes of the totalitarian 








states. 

This will not matter to many of us whose emotion 
have been brought to the boiling point by the method 
of the dictatorships. The charge of unneutrality did 
not disturb some of us in the emotional days befor 
we ourselves took the plunge 22 years ago this week. 
But neither the forces that lead to war nor the results 
to which war leads are as easily understood as ou 
emotional reactions may prompt us to think. In the 
disillusioned decade after 1917 we tried to see with 
cool detachment both how badly our theories had 
worked and how well the ends of power-politics had 
been served by those who fought to “save the world 
for democracy.” That detachment is a little out of 
fashion amid this new talk of a war of ideologies but 
some think it would be useful in a Congress that can 
commit us to war under the impression that it is keep 
ing us out. 

And, amid the recent talk of fantastic war taxes, 
we had better be sure that if we fight for democracy 
abroad we do not, in the process, lose it at home. 
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